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last week studying President 
Roosevelt's recommendation that 
income taxes be put on a pay-as-you-go 


At present, a taxpayer will not begin 
to pay his 1942 income tax until March 
15, 1943. By that time he may have 
spent most of his 1942 income, and will 
have trouble paying his much heavier 
income tax. In order to ease the burden 
of taxes, experts have urged that taxes 
be put on a pay-as-you-go basis, rather 
than on the present you-owe-the-Treas- 
ury basis. 

The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, which 
has charge of writing tax bills, is ex- 
pected to speed up work on a pay-as- 
you-go plan. It may be approved by 


—— long before the March 15 
ine for income tax payments. 
Largest Budget in History 


The President’s tax recommendation 
was included in his “maximum effort” 
war budget, which was presented to 
Congress recently. This budget — the 
greatest of all history—calls for an ex- 

iture of $108 billion in the 1944 

year, which begins July 1, 1943, 
and ends on June 30, 1944. The 1944 
budget calls for nearly six times the 
amount spent by the Government in 
the highest spending year of World 
War I. 

Monthly war expenditures, which 
amounted to $2 billion just before Pear! 
Herbor, now exceed $6 billion. They 
will average more than $8 billion a 
month during the 1944 fiscal year. 

These record-breaking expenditures 
for war will run the Gcvernment deeper 


of Congress were busy 





into debt. The deficit (excess of outgo 
over income) in the 1944 fiscal year 
will be more than $71 billion. The Gov- 
ernment must make up this deficit by 
borrowing money from banks and indi- 
viduals by the sale of War Bonds and 
Stamps. The total of all the money bor- 
rowed by the Government is called the 
national (or public) debt. 

The national debt may be $210 
billion when the next fiscal year ends 
in Jone. 1944. It is approximately $113 
billion today. The President believes 
this debt can be made smaller by a 
sharp increase in taxes. At present, 34 
per cent of the Government expendi- 
tures is being paid by tax money col- 
lected from individuals and corpora- 
tions. The rest of the money that is 
needed is borrowed by the Treasury. 

In his budget message, the President 
asked Congress to raise an additional 
$16 billion by heavier taxes, and com- 
pulsory savings (which would be re- 
turned to the taxpayer after the war). 
Then he recommended the adoption of 
a pay-as-you-go plan to ease the burden 
of heavier taxes. If Congress approves 
a $16 billion tax bill, the Government 
will then meet approximately 50% of its 
expenditures out of tax collections. 








HOW MUCH IS A BILLION? 





Enough to 
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if a man started at birth of Christ to spend 104 billion dollars, and spent 


_ at rate of $106 a minute, he would only now have finished the task. 


Taxing and 
Spending for Victory 






What other purposes would heavier 
taxes serve in the 1944 fiscal year? 

The President said that heavier taxes 
would serve to reduce the danger of 
inflation. They would take away the 
extra cash that people might use to buy 
scarce goods, We face the danger of in- 
flation because more people (war work- 
ers and others) have more money to 
spend. At the same time, the supply of 
civilian goods has been cut drastically 
to make way for war production. 

The way to halt price increases is to 
put heavy taxes on the extra cash that 
people have. The less cash they have 
after paying taxes, the less demand 
there will be for scarce civilian goods. 

In his message on the state of the 
Union, which was delivered in person 
to Congress on January 7, the Presi- 
dent said: “Yes, 1943 will not be an 
easy year for us on the home front. 
We shall feel in many ways in our daily 
lives the sharp pinch of total war. . . .” 


Then in his budget message the Pres- 


ident backed up the above’ statement 
with facts and figures. 


We Are All Soldiers in Total War 


In addition to heavier taxes, people 
on the home front will receive a dimin- 
ishing supply of goods and services as 


the war effort takes more of the na- © 


tion’s factory, farm, and manpower re- 
sources. The President predicted that 
each civilian will be able to buy an 
average of about $500 worth of goods 
(clothing, food, household supplies, 
etc.) and services during the 1944 fiscal 


year. This means a reduction of almost 9 


25 per cent under the record level for 
1941. 

In order to make remaining supplies 
of civilian goods take care of home 
front needs, the President declared that 
we will have to live more simply. “By 


giving up what we do not need,” he] 
explained, “all of us will be better able 
to get what we do need. . . . In total | 
war we are all soldiers; whether 7 
uniform, overalls, or shirt sleeves. . . ” _ 
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March of Events 
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ident’s 1944 budget, 
largest in history, calls for 
pending 100 billion dollars 
for victory over the Axis 









Despite the pinch of total war, the 
President concluded that most of us 
' will continue to be better fed, better 
housed, and better clothed than other 

peoples in the world. 





Vier Can the nation carry a debt of $210,- 
F 000,000,000 in 1944? Won't we go 
axes = @ broke? 
= Our Huge National Income 
buy @™ “Such a debt can and will be repaid,” 
f in- declared the President. “The nation is 
ork- soundly solvent.” America’s wealth, its 
y to resources in rich land, minerals, timber, 
y of factories, railroads, airlines, canals, and 
cally rivers are the foundation on which the 
national debt must rest. And our foun- 
is to dation of resources is strong enough 
that ,— to carry a much heavier debt. Today, 
have our wealth (resources) is estimated at 
1and more than $400 billion. The use of 
1s. these resources brings salaries, wages, 
the and other forms of income to persons 
rson and corporations in the nation. The 
resi- total of all incomes earned yearly by 
> an Americans is called the national income. 
ront. ' In 1932, durirg the depression, our 
Jaily  fesources were not fully used. So our 
- national income for 1932 was only $40 
Pres- billion. Today, we are using our re- 
nent sources fully to turn out war goods. 
Our 1943 national income is expected 
to reach $135 Lillion, and will prob- 
Var » ably soar to $145 billion in 1944. Heavy 
ople ™ taxes levied on this high national in- 
min- come can bring in enough money to 
>S as make payments on our $210 billion 


na- Rational debt as they fall due. There 
is little danger that the Government 











that will be unable to meet those payments. 
he Cutting Non-War Spending 
slies, No one objects to spending huge 
fiscal @ mounts for the war effort. But have 
most “™ the non-war activities of the Govern- 
] for Ment been cut as much as possible? 

: The President’s budget recommenda- - 
plies 9 tions show that in the fiscal year 1944, 
ome | 8 cents of every dollar expended by 
that Me Government will be used to pay 
“By | War costs and meet payments on the 
” he me Rational debt. Only 4 cents of every 
able qge Oollar will go for “non-war” purposes. 
total je the President said that most “non-war” 
cin 2 nditures were related to the war 

3 rt. For instance, he explained that 

__  ‘t0n-war” spending includes expendi- 





mp tres for war tax collections, for budget- 
= and accounting for war funds, and 
)for fact-finding and scientific services 
| War agencies. 

| What important facts concerning our 
a production program are revealed 
the President's budget? 
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Chart shows where war $$$ will go. 
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The 1944 estimates that we 
will — $66 billion for munitions; 
$21 billion for military and civilian pay, 
upkeep and travel based on armed 
forces totaling 9,700,000; $2 billion 
for industrial construction; $5 billion 
for other construction, and $6 billion for 
other war activities. Total $100 billion. 

For ‘the present fiscal year, which 
ends June 30, 1943, we are spending 
$43 billion for munitions; $15 billion 
for military and civilian pay, etc.; $6 
billion for industrial construction; $8 
billion for other construction, and $5 
billion for other war activities. Total 
$77 billion. 


Full-Speed War Production 


The 1944 budget thus shows a $7 
billion decrease in industrial and other 
construction What does this prove? 
It proves that the Nation’s war indus- 
try is rapidly reaching the limit of ex- 
pansion, and that most plants are ready 
to go into full-speed war production. 

In his budget message, the Pres- 
ident stressed the point that war in- 
dustry was reaching the limit of its 
capacity to produce guns, ships, and 
planes needed for victory. He said that 
Army and Navy demands for muni- 
tions had to be trimmed down to fit 
the supply of manpower, machines, and 
scarce raw materials on hand. 

In his budget message the President 
sdimontadasl that war regulations 
were inconvenient, but he declared: 
“We save rubber, metal, fats—every- 
thing. We fill out forms, carry coupons, 
answer questionnaires. This is all new. 
We have overdone it in many cases. 

. . But, remember always, that reach- 
ing the objective is what counts. There 
is no easy, pleasant way to reconstruct 
the living habits—the eating, clothing, 
heating, travel, and working habits—of 
130 million people.” 





NATIONAL INCOME. & WAR EXPENDITURES s@ 


FIGURES IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS (FISCAL YEARS) 





81.8 











How war spending jumped since 1940, and relation to national income. 
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u. $. Government at War 


Departments and Agencies: 


Executive Office of the President. Estab- 
lished in 1939, it comprises—in addition 
to the White House Office—the agencies 
listed below: 

Bureau of the Budget. Prepares annual 
budget, helps President increase effi- 
i of Government service. Director: 
Harold D. Smith. 
Liaison Office of Personnel Management. 
Keeps President in touch with all Federal 
departments and agencies and improves 
their teamwork. Liaison Officer: W. H. 
McReynolds. 
National Resources Planning Board. Col- 
lects and prepares for President such 
plans as may be helpful in tay 
national resources; now working on Pp ans 
for post-war public works. Chairman: 

; rick A. Delano. 

Office for Emergency Management 
(OEM). Assists President in overseeing 
the work of all war agencies. Liaison 
Officer: Wayne Coy. 

Office of Economic Stabilization. Works 
on policy to control prices, rationing, 
wages, salaries, and profits. Director: 
James F. Byrnes. 


Cabinet Departments 


Department of State. Conducts dealings 
of Government with foreign countries. 
Secretary of State: Cordell Hull. 

‘Department of the Treasury. Manages 
national finances, and controls coinage 
and printing of money. Secretary of the 
Treasury: Henry Morgenthau, Jr. 

War Department. Responsible for organiz- 
ing and maintaining army. Looks after 
river and harbor development, and flood 
control. Secretary of War: Henry L. 
Stimson. 

Department of Justice. Enforces Federal 
laws, represents Government in law 
cases. Attorney General: Francis Biddle. 

Post Office Department. Administers 
mail service. Postmaster General: Frank 
C. Walker. 

Department of the Navy. Supervises and 
maintains naval forces. Secretary of the 
Navy: Frank Knox. 

Department of the Interior. Promotes 
the domestic welfare, and conserves 
natural resources of the United States. 
Secretary of Interior: Harold L. Ickes. 

Department of Agriculture. Handles re- 
search, education, conservation, market- 
ing, credit, crop insurance, and other 
means of aiding the farmer. Secretary of 
Agriculture: Claude R. Wickard. 

Department of Commerce. Promotes na- 
tion’s industry and trade. Secretary of 
Commerce: Jesse H. Jones. Important 
agencies in Commerce Department are: 
Civil Aeronautics Administration, which 
fosters the development of civil aero- 
nautics and air commerce, and directs 

the Civilian Pilot Training Program. 


Civil Aeronautics Board, which sets up 
safety rules and regulations and ‘investi- 
gates air accidents. 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which provides loans to business and in- 
dustry, and finances war activities of 
Governnient. 

Department of Labor. Promotes welfare 
of American workers, and investigates 
matters dealing with child welfare. Sec- 
retary of Labor: Frances Perkins. 


Major War Agencies 


War Production Board (WPB). Super- 

vises flow of raw materials and opera- 
tions of war industry. Chairman: Donald 
M. Nelson. 
Rubber Director. Directs program to 
conserve rubber supplies al speed 
building of synthetic rubber plants. Co- 
ordinator: William Jeffers. 


Office of Price Administration (OPA). 
Controls prices and rents, administers 
rationing programs. Administrator: Pren- 
tiss M. Brown. 


Office of Defense Transportation 
(ODT). Sees that railroads, trucks, 
buses, etc. are used efficiently in war 
effort. Director: Joseph P. Eastman, 
Chairman of Interstate Commerce Com. 

Food Administratixn. Directs production, 
distribution, and rationing of nation’s 
food supply. Administrator: Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture. 

Petroleum Administration for War. Ob- 
tains oil supplies needed for military and 
essential civilian services. Administrator: 
Harold Ickes, Secretary of Interior. 

War Manpower Commission (WMC). 

Directs mobilization of manpower for 
farm, factory, and essential civilian serv- 
ices. Also controls: 
Selective Service System, which recruits 
manpower for armed forces. Chairman 
of WMC: Paul V. McNutt, Administra- 
tor of Federal Security Agency. Director 
of Selective Service: Brigadier General 
Lewis B. Hershey. 


Additional War Agencies, 
Boards, Etc. 


Board of Economic Warfare (BEW). 
Secures vital raw materials for U. S. in- 
dustry, and seeks ways to keep these 
materials out of Axis hands. Chairman: 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace; Ex- 
ecutive Director: Milo Perkins. 

War Shipping Administration. Secures 
most efficient use of U. S. shipping. Ad- 
ministrator: Rear Admiral Emory Land. 

Office of War Information (OWI). Re- 
leases news by Government departments. 
Works with Army and Navy on release 
of reports on military operations. Di- 
rector: Elmer Davis. 


“A,B,(’s of FEDERAL GOVERNMENT) 


Who They Are, What They Do 


Office of Censorship. Has authority to 
censor communications between U. §, 
and foreign countries. Dir.: Byron Price, 

National Housing Agency. Directs Gov- 
ernment’s housing activities. Adminis. 
trator: John B. Blandford Jr. 


National War Labor Board (NWLB). 


Settles labor disputes that threaten to 
halt production of war materials. Chair- 
man: William H. Davis. 

War Relocation Authority. Removes from 
designated areas all persons whose re- 
moval is necessary for national security. 
Director: D. S. Myer. z 

Office of Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. Promotes cooperation between 
U. S. and Latin American Republics, , 
Coordinator: Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

Office of Civilian Defense (OCD). Co- 
ordinates Federal, State, and local ac- 
tivities for the purpose of protecting 
civilian life ee property. Director: 
James M. Landis. 

Office of Lend-Lease Administration. 
Authorizes the manufacture, purchase, 
and lending and leasing of war materials 
to allies of the United States. Adminis- 
trator: Edward R. Stettinius. 


Permanent Civilian Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Promotes social 
and economic security, and advances ed- 
ucation and public health of nation. Di- 
rects work of: Food and Drug Admin- 


istration; Office of Education; Public * 


Health Service; Social Security Board. 
Administrator: Paul V. McNutt. 


Federal Works Agency. Deals with pub- & 


lic works programs of Government, and 
grants loans : needed public services. 
Administrator: Philip B. Fleming. 

Federal Communications Commission 
(FCC). Regulates interstate and foreign 
communication by wire or radio. Chair- 
man: James L. Fly. 

Federal Power Commission (FPC). Has 
authority over water power projects, and 


over the interstate movement of electric | 


energy, and natural gas. Chairman: 
Leland Olds. 

Federal Trade Commission 
Prevents price-fixing and regulates sale 
of food, drugs, cosmetics and devices. 
Chairman: William A. Ayres. 

Interstate Commerce.Commission. Reg- 


tion. Chairman: Joseph B. Eastman. 
National Labor Relations Board 


(NLRB). Protects rights of employees q 


to join unions of their own choosing. 
Chairman: Harry A. Millis. 

United States Maritime Commission. 
Administers program for building of 
merchant marine for peace and emef- | 
gency war service. Chairman: Rear A@| 
miral Emory S. Land. = 


ulates railroads, and other ,common 
carriers engaged in interstate transporta- d ! 
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‘Cordell Hull 
“Right Thorough Thinker” 


When the State Department recently 

ed Peace and War, Americans 

could read in it the full record of serv- 

ice of Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 

America’s foreign policy during the 

turbulent decade of the 1930s reflected 
Mr. Hull's principles. 

To understand those principles we need only look at 
Cordell Hull's background. He was born October 2, 1871, 
in a log cabin in the northern part of Tennessee. His father 
Was a prosperous timberman. His mother was a tall, dark, 
sweet-eyed girl who was part Cherokee Indian. 

Cordell was one of five sons. He was studious and quiet, 
“always just like a grown man from the time he could walk,” 








Sam Rayburn 
Out-Fights and Out-Argues Opponents 


By a vote of 217 to 206, Sam Rayburn was reelected 

_ Speaker of the House of Representatives over his oppenent, 

h W. Martin, Jr., Republican leader. On the same day 

the Speaker celebrated his 61st birthday, and received a 
hat from President Roosevelt. 

Rayburn has never wavered in his loyalty to the Presi- 
dent. He was one of former Vice President Garner’s sup- 
porters for the Presidency in 1940. But when Roosevelt was 
nominated, Rayburn publicly declared that the President 
was the greatest humanitarian to occupy the White House 
in 50 years. He backed him to the limit. 

Both Garner and Rayburn are Texans, though the latter 
was born in Tennessee. When Sam was very young, his 
family moved to Texas. They were not too prosperous. 
Young Sam_used to tell visitors that he was going to become 
the\Speaker™®f the Texas Legislature and also serve in 
Congress. He carried out this program. 6 


WHO'S WHO..... 


his father said. He became the best speaker and debater ig 
the countryside, and an expert log-rafter as well. 
The Hull boys went to a one-room mountain school, an¢ 


Cordell went on to tiny Montvale College. He was interested’ 
in politics before he was old enough to vote. And he wag 
naturally a Democrat. Republicans were still “Yankees” ing 


these southern mountanis. 


Cordell Hull became a lawyer, a judge, and a soldier, 4 
“Uncle Billy” Hull described his son thus: “Cord wasn’t / 
set enough to be a school-teacher, wasn’t rough enough to q 


be a lumberman, wasn’t sociable enough to be a doctor, 
and couldn’t holler loud enough to be a preacher. But Cord 
was a right thorough thinker.” 

His neighbors never doubted that politics would be his 
life work. They elected him to Congress in 1907, after he 
hag served in the state legislature. 

Taxation always has been Mr. Hull’s greatest interest. 
He wrote the first income-tax law and argued constantly for 
lower tariffs. He negotiated reciprocal trade treaties with 
22 foreign countries. 

Though the gaunt, white-haired, drawling Tennessean 
had had no experience in world affairs before becoming 
Secretary of State in 1933, he has been a brilliant success, 


—————————— a 


After studying law at the University 
of Texas, Sam Rayburn set up his prac- 
tice in the town of Bonham. He served 
six years in the Texas House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was elected to Congress 
in 1918. He has been a member of the 
House since, and a powerful one. He 
has great influence with the Demo- 
cratic majority. 





tively. He seldom makes speeches, but 
when he does, he can out-fight and out-argue his opponents 
and put through a piece of legislation by sheer doggedness. 
He showed his skill and earned the gratitude of the Presi- 
dent by fighting for such bills as the Wheeler-Rayburn 
Utilities Act and the Securities Exchange Act of 1934, 

No mere puppet, Speaker;Rayburn asserted in his open- 
ing speech that the 78th Congress would exercise more 
control over law-making and take fewer orders from the 
White House. But he also praised the President’s war lead- 
ership and promised full cooperation. 





Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 


Man Without an Enemy 


The close margin by which Sam 
Rayburn was elected Speaker of the 
House of Representatives was a demon- 
stration of renewed Republican power. 
Rayburn’s opponent, Joseph W. Martin, 
Jr., Representative from Massachusetts, 
was reelected Minority Leader. 

It was in 1939 that Martin first became Republican 
Minority Leader. Under his vigorous leadership, this minor- 
Sy mee challenged the heavy Democratic majority. 

Republicans are still a minority in the new 78th Con- 

. But sweeping gains in the November elections have 
stren ed the Republican membership in the House. 
Today, Minority Ps Martin needs to pick up only 12 
votes from anti-New Deal Democrats to control law-making 
in the House. 
~ Martin has been in Congress since 1925. For many years 
he was a rather obscure member, serving on numerous com- 





mittees without emerging from the ranks. In 1933 he was 


assistant to the House Republican floor leader, and when | 
Landon ran in 1936, Martin became his Eastern campaign | 


manager. 
Since then Martin has been more and more regarded as @ 
good political leader. He now plays the political game rough 


and tumble, but he plays jit fair, and is known as the man | 


without a single Congressional enemy. 


Stocky, black-browed Joe Martin was born in North { 
Attleboro in 1884. He was the eldest of eight children, 7 


Their father was a blacksmith. Joe had to f° to work early. 
He peddled papers at six. After graduation from high school, 


where he was an all-round athlete, he declined the offer of ; 


a scholarship to Dartmouth, and went to work as a news- 


aper reporter. In five years he raised enough money to 7 
ce the North Attleboro Evening Chronicle and was, at 24, 


the youngest newspaper ublisher in the country. 


He entered state Republican politics in 1912, retired im 
1917, but was called back to action by party leaders in 1922, © 
He still publishes the Chronicle. Like Rayburn, Jose h Mare 
eX 


tin is a bachelor. He dresses comfortably rather 
pensively, enjoys baseball games and walking in the 





He works quietly and undemonstra- 7 
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By Philip Dorf 


UR State Department last week is- 
0::.: a review of America’s role in 
international affairs during the 
fateful decade of 1931-1941. The press 
at once labeled the account an Ameri- 
can “White Book.” An account of it ap- 
pears on the next two pages. 
The term “White Paper” is applied 
to an official government statement, or 


| explanation, of foreign policy based on 


documentary evidence. Where the 
statement deals with a variety of 
events over a period of years the term 
“White Book” is used. The adjective 
“White” merely refers to the cover of 
the printed statement or book. 


World War | Apologies 


The vogue of the “White Book” was 
firmly established during World War I 
when each belligerent published care- 


© fully selected documents to convince 


its people (and the outside neutral 


' world) that it had moved heaven and 


earth to maintain peace, but had failed 
because of the enemy’s desire for war. 
Naturally, in presenting the case of 


| their respective governments, the au- 
| thors of the various “white books” took 
| pains to “edit” the documents they 
) used, leaving out any facts that might 
| be damaging to their side. The Ger- 


mans, who had invaded Belgium in 
1914, violating solemn pledges, realized 
that they had a great deal to explain. 
After looting the Belgian archives, they 
published certain documents that were 


| supposed to prove that Belgium had 


been negotiating for British aid and so 
een truly neutral. The Kaiser's 
henchmen carefully refrained from re- 
vealing those portions of the docu- 


/ ments which indicated specifically that 
) Anglo-Belgian cooperation was to be- 
| come effective only in the event of a 
| German attack on Belgian territory. 


The German apology for aggression 
has become shop-worn by repetition, 


during World Way II. Following each 
| fresh attack upon a smaller neighbor 
| Poland, Norway, the Low Countries, 
) Yugoslavia—the Nazis very convenient- 
) ly “found” documents to prove that the 
pAllies had been planning to employ 
sthat very country as a base for an at- 


upon Germany. 


| The use of the pen to support the 


ord is not new in history. During the 





English Civil Wars of the 17th century, 
the leaders of Parliament carefully cul- 
tivated public opinion. In the Grand 
Remonstrance of 1641 they reviewed 
the controversy between Charles I and 
Parliament, listing in detail the charges 
against the King’s ministers. Parliament 
not only adopted the Remonstrance, 
but decided. to publish it throughout 
the kingdom in a direct appeal to the 
people against the Crown. 

Several years later, when debate had 
yielded to armed conflict, the Parlia- 
mentary forces captured a cabinet con- 
taining copies of letters which the Kin 
had written to the Queen. These dis- 
closed that Charles was trying to se- 
cure French aid against his rebellious 
subjects. The documents constituted ex- 
cellent ammunition against the Royal- 
ist cause, and Parliament immediately 


“publislied them far and wide. 


During the long and savagely-fought 
Dutch War of Independence, Philip II, 
of Spain, proclaimed William of Orange, 
newly elected sovereign of Holland, an 
outlaw and offered a huge reward for 
his capture dead or alive. The Prince of 
Orange replied with his famous “Apol- 
ogy.” He reviewed the reasons for the 


. revolt of the Netherlands, vigorously 


defended his own conduct, and de- 
nounced Philip as a cruel and bigoted 
despot. William did not rest with the 
submission of his defense to the Dutch 
Estates-General. He published the 
“Apology” in several languages and 
sent copies to every government in 
Europe. 

Our-own War of Independence was 
preceded by nearly 15 years of argu- 
ment and debate on both sides of the 


The Case Against the Enemy os 





Atlantic. The first Continental Con 
which met at Philadelphia, in 1774, 
had as its chief aims to acquaint the 
world with the grievances of the Ameri- 
can colonies and to convince Britain of 
their united purpose. The Congress not 
only addressed a petition to the King 
but also submitted its side of the con- 
troversy directly to the people of Brit- 
ain in the form of a supplementary 
memorial. 

The debate continued even after 
fighting was in full | a gg The Decla- 
ration of Independence, adopted July 
4, 1776, was a final official statement of 
the American case against the British 
government. Issued, as its author put 
it, out of “a decent respect to the 
opinions of mankind,” it may be con- 
sidered the outstanding “White Paper” 
of the Revolutionary era. 


Bismarck and the Press 

The architect of German unification, 
Otto von Bismarck, made skillful use 
of the press to insure the success of 
his program. He cleverly used a press 
release to secure Britain’s neutrality in 
1870. Shortly after the French declara- 
tion of war on Prussia, Bismarck made 
available to the London Times the text 
of a proposal made secretly by the gov- 
ernment of Napoleon III in 1866, and 
never acted upon by Prussia. Napo- 
leon’s scheme was that Prussia should 
aid France in obtaining Belgium, and 
that in return France should help Prus- 
sia annex certain North German terri- 
tories. This disclosure produced the de- 
sired effect upon British public epinion. 
The independence and neutrality of Bel- 
giim and Holland had long been a 
major principle of British foreign policy. 





Underwood and Underwood 


Belgian refugees fled before German invasion in 1914. Germans tried to 


justify invasion by fake proof that Belgium was not truly neutral. 
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Hull last week announced the pub- 
lication of a report on American 
— during the last ten years. 
will be confident hope for the 
future,” he said, “provided our people 
and other peoples hold fast to the eter- 
nal principles of law, justice, fair deal- 
ing and morality which we have con- 
stantly proclaimed and sought to 
“ppl” 
e report has the title Peace and 
War, and it was prepared by the State 
ent of the United States. It 
costs only 25 cents (from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C.). It is one of the most important 
books of our time. Its 144 pages con- 
tain our own Government’s dramatic 
story of how World War II came about. 
It tells of the patient but hopeless ef- 
forts made in Washington to prevent it. 


L tees OF STATE Cordell 


First Steps Toward War 


“The fateful decade,” as the report 
calls the period from 1931 to 1941, 
began with Japan’s seizure of Manchu- 
Tia. This was the first step toward a 
conflict that within ten years was to 
set the whole world aflame. “Two years 
later Germany . . . began rearming. 
In 1934 Japan gave notice of termina- 
tior of the Washington Treaty for the 
Limitation of Naval Armaments. 

“In 1935 Italy invaded Ethiopia. In 
1936 Hitler tore up the Treaty of Lo- 
carno and fortified the demilitarized 
Rhineland Zone. In 1937 Japan again 
attacked China. In 1938 Hitler occu- 
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pied Austria and dismembered Czecho- 
slovakia. During the first half of 1939 
Hitler completed the destruction of 
Gzechoslovakia and seized Memel, 
while Italy invaded Albania. 

“In September, 1939, Hitler struck 
at Poland. and during the two years 
that followed almost all of the countries 
of Europe were plunged or dragged 
into war. In 1940 Japan with threats 
of force entered French Indo-China. 
Finally, on December 7, 1941, Japan 
launched an armed attack on the 
United States, followed immediately by 
declarations of war against the United 
States on the part of Japan, of Ger- 
many, of Italy, and of their satellites.” 


Pattern of Conquest 


At first, most Americans, and most 
Europeans, too, did not see where 
these events were leading. But there 
were a few far-sighted men. They in- 
cluded some of our diplomatic repre- 
sentatives abroad. The United States 
Consul General at Berlin, George S. 
Messersmith, sent the State Department 
frequent warnings of the menace of 
the Nazis. Acting Commercial Attache 
Douglas Miller reported on April 21, 
1934, that the fundamental purpose of 
the Nazis is to dominate the entire 


globe. Ambassador Dodd in Germany 
made similar reports. 

From the other side of the world 
came similar reports. From Tokyo, Am- 
bassador Joseph C. Grew informed the 
Secretary of State on December 27, 
1934, “that things were being con- 
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in September, 1939, Prime Minister Chamberlain met Hitler at Munich, Germany, to plead for “peace in our time.’ 


In Peace and War, the U. $. 
State Department tells how 







ovr Government struggled 4 3 


hopelessly to prevent ware 


stantly said and written in Japan tu the 
effect that Japan’s destiny was to sub- 
jugate and rule the world.” Ambassa- 
dor Grew warned us not “to trust” 
treaties with Japan or Japanese dec!ara+ 
tions of friendship. 

There were foresighted men in Wash- 
ington, too. Among them were Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of State 
Hull. On the basis of these reports 
from abroad and their own studies of 
world affairs, the President and the 
Secretary “early became convinced 
tiak:.<<': 
sible support to the nations endeavor- 
ing to bods the march of Axis aggres- 
sion.” They saw that Europe was on 
the road to war and that if war came, 
the United States could hardly avoid 
being drawn into it sooner or later. 

With this knowledge and these con- 
victions the President and the Secre- 
tary of State guided American foreign 
policy with two purposes in mind: to 
keep war out of the world, and to keep 
the United States out of war. 


Obstacles to U. S. Foreign Policy 


There were two great obstacles im 
their path. In the first place, even lead- 
ers of the threatened European coun- 
tries did not see their danger. If they 
did see it, they were unable or unwilling 
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AMBASSADOR DODD AMBASSADOR GREW 


to take the lead in blocking aggression. 
In the second place, the Administra- 


tu the 
to sub- 





nbassa- ™ tion could not take the lead without 
trust” the support of its own people. This 
leclara- } support it did not have. 
For these two reasons the Administra- 
Wash- & tion was compelled to move very slowly 
Presi- ® and carefully. The Constitution gives 
f State the President a great deal of power in 
reports § handling foreign affairs. But-he dares 
dies of § not get too far ahead of public opinion. 
nd the “The President and the Secretary of 
\vinced § State,” says Peace and War, “. . . must 
all pos; § interpret and implement not a particu- 
jeavor- § lar point of view in the country but the 
aggres- ™@ point of view of the nation as a whole.” 
vas on Let us take a look at some of the 
- came, § more controversial issues that arose dur- 
- avoid § ing the period. 
ter. . F 
= ane Non-Interference in Spain 
Secre- There is, for example, the case of the 
foreign 7 civil war which began in 1936. 
ind: to he Government declared a policy of 
to keep @ Strict non-interference in the struggle.” 
This was what the country wanted. 
j “Congress . . . later passed . . . a joint 
olicy resolution prohibiting export of arms to 
cles in § the contending factions in Spain.” 











n lead- “The policy of non-interference pur- 
. coun- ™@ sued by the United States,” the report 
If they ® oes on, “aroused criticism in this coun- 


willing ny from partisans of one or the other 
of the contending factions in Spain. 
There was a feeling in some quarters 
that our policy should be changed. This 
Government, however, was convinced 
that . . . a change in its policy with re- 
gr to Spain would in no way serve 
cause of peace, but on the contrary 
Would create for this country a serious 
| tisk of military involvement.” 
The Spanish civil war marked the be- 
ning of the end of peace in Europe. 
the critical winter of 1937-1938, it 
threatened to turn into a general Euro- 
® pean war and Hitler was arming fever- 
ishly. 
» At that time, a proposal was made 
® for the adoption of a new constitutional 
‘amendment. This amendment would 
Vhave required a popular vote before war 
® could be declared. Both President 
® Roosevelt and Secretary Hull opposed 
pihe amendment strongly. 
mane Lhe proposed amendment was de- 
meated by the House of Representatives 
mn January 10, 1938, but by the close 
Bte of 209 to 188. The Axis could have 
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had no clearer indication that the Amer- 
ican people were not, as a whole, will- 
ing to follow the President's lead. 
Almost half of the members of Congress 
had just voted, in effect, that they did 
not trust the way the President handled 
foreign affairs and wanted to take them 
out of his hands. 

This period ended when German 
troops marched into Poland early on the 
morning of September 1, 1939. The Ad- 
ministration’s effort to preservé the 
peace of the world had failed. But there 
was still a possibility that the United 
States might keep out of war. 


Aid “Short of War’ 


For more than two years the country 
debated how that could best be done. 
Once again there were two extremes of 
opinion. The isolationists said that the 
European War was none of our busi- 
ness, and that our best policy was to 
keep hands off. The interventionists had 
believed from the beginning that we 
had as much to lose in this war as 
Britain or France. They said that we too 
should be fighting. , 

More and more Americans began to 
realize the dangers to us of an Axis 
victory. The isolationists lost many of 
their followers. But they were still 
strong. 

Once again President Roosevelt took 
a middle path: the path of aid “short of 
war” to those who were resisting aggres- 
sion. He explained the meaning and 
purpose of this policy simply and clearly 
in his s h of May 27, 1941. He said 
it was based on a hard-headed concern 
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Uniformed Japanese children cheer Emperor at 1931 ral 


for our 

t 
fai our own ,» he . 
Every day they were held off gave us 
time to increase our defenses, 

This was our policy toward the war 
in Europe. Our policy toward the war 
in Asia was much the same. “To prevent 
the development of a situation which 
would be likely to involve the United 
States in hostilities,” the State Depart- 
ment permitted sales of war materials 
to Japan. This policy was much criti- 
cized. But the report states that high 
government officials did not want to put 
an embargo on shipments to Japan. 
They were afraid that the Japanese 
would strike back at us in a way that 
would bring on war. 

All this careful planning and maneuv- 
ering was useless in the end. War was 
coming closer and closer. Nothing could 
stop it now. Japanese aircraft carriers 
were at sea, headed for Pearl Harbor, 
even as President Roosevelt and his 
Secretary of State were making their 
last patient efforts to reason with the 
Japanese envoys. 

They labored on to the last moment. 
But in those final weeks they had no il- 
lusions about the outcome. “On Novem- 
ber 25 and on November 28,” says 
Peace and War, “. . . Secre Hull... 
stated that there was practically no pos- 
sibility of an agreement being achieved 
with Japan; that . . . the matter of safe- 
guarding our national security was in 
the hands of the Army and Navy.” 

The Secretary was right, as the world 
was to know in less than a week. 


. These 


neve 
are now fighting men. Japan’s aggression was charted long in advance. 
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TS from many states tell of 
| the increasingly difficult problems 

that the wartime emergency is 
g to American cities. 

in Illinois, Louisiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, California, Iowa, Wisconsin, and 
other states having, large war industries, 
find themselves in a difficult spot. 

These cities have grown rapidly as 
workers have poured in to take jobs in 
war plants. The cities are forced to 

more money on education, water 
supply, roads, sanitation, and other 
Services for their rapidly expanding 
tions. 

At the same time, the cities cannot 
raise more money by taxing the Federal 
Government war agencies set up in their 
areas. Also, some war industries are 
exempt from city taxation. 


Cities Have Lost Taxes 


Industry's shift from peacetime to 
war production has hurt retail business 
in many cities. Stores cannot get refrig- 
erators, radios, stoves, metal furniture, 
and many other products wanted by 
their customers. Many stores have been 
forced out of business. This all means 
a loss in taxes to the cities. Rent ceilings 
in hundreds of cities prevent property 
owners from charging higher rents to 
their tenants. This rent control is need- 
ed to protect wage earners in crowded 
cities. But this control also makes it 
difficult for cities to increase taxes on 

owners. 

To meet these problems, cities are 
asking for a larger share of the tax 

now collected by the states. 
Cities in 15 states asked recently for a 
larger share of state-collected gasoline 
taxes, automobile license fees, liquor 
store taxes, and so on. Of course, the 

















Milwaukee News 


COSTS GO UP 
Waste results when city and county 
perform similar tasks in same area. 
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entralizing 


State and Local Taxation 


nation-wide rationing of gasoline, and 
the ban on pleasure driving in 17 East- 
ern states, will sharply cut state col- 
lections from gasoline taxes, and license 
fees. 

Because of the slump in state, as well 
as city, tax collections, government ex- 
perts say that the whole system of state 
and city tax collecting and spending 
should be changed. Changes are need- 
ed, they add, to balance local govern- 
ment spending with the lowered income 
from taxes. 

There are about 175,000 local taxing 
and spending units in the nation: 
128,548 school districts, 14,572 sanitary 
and water and fire districts; 19,769 
townships; 16,659 cities, towns, villages, 
and boroughs; 3,072 counties; 48 
states, and the District of Columbia 
(Washington). 

Local governments—particularly cities 
and counties—touch your life more di- 
rectly than does the state or Federal 
Government. Your city and county offi- 
cials are busy day after day catching 
criminals, building and repairing roads 
and public buildings, supplying safe 
drinking water, directing Civilian De- 
fense activities, hiring and paying 
school teachers, collecting taxes, provid- 
ing for sanitary sewage disposal, etc. 


Streamlining Local Taxation 


Students of government believe, how- 
ever, that the 175,000 local government 
units cause a lot of waste and confusion 
in performing services for the public. 
They believe that changes in this setup 
would save taxpayers a great deal of 
money. 

Not so many years ago, in Cook 
County, Illinois, there were 417 differ- 
ent government units collecting taxes. 
There were Federal, state, and county 
tax collectors. In addition, there were 
32 townships, 10 cities, and 80 villages 
that collected taxes from property own- 
ers. And there. were 48 park districts, 
25 road and bridge districts, 6 hard- 
road districts, 181 elementary. school 
districts, and a few dozen others, 
collecting taxes *o1 services rendered 
people in their areas. 

Obviously, this local taxatidf&i system 
is wasteful. This waste would be elimi- 
nated if taxpayers could make one tax 
payment to cover all these local taxes. 
Salaries no longer would be paid to 
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EASY JOBS 
Many local jobholders have little to 
do. Centralization will remedy this. 


dozens of tax collectors. A few states 
have made progress toward.a system of 
tax centralization. (How does your 
state stand in regard to this problem?) 
Complete centralization would work 
this way: 


How It Would Work 


Each state would collect all property 
taxes within its borders so that the prop- 
erty would be taxed just once at the 
same rate. States could be divided into 
cities or urban areas, and counties or 
rural areas. The cities and counties 
would not overlap, and the multitude 
of little taxing units within counties 
could be abolished. These states then 
would divide up tax money among the 
cities and counties, on a basis of the 
amount collected from each area. Extra 
grants could be given if the city or 
county needed them (such as grants 
now needed by cities crowded with war 
workers). 

Tax centralization is bitterly opposed 
by local jobholders who want to hang 
on to their jobs. Many citizens also op- 
pose state centralization as a threat to 
local “home rule,” although this “home 
rule” has proved expensive in the past, 


and is even more of a burden during the | 


wartime emergency. 
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his recent speeches, Vice President 


F Wallace has again sounded the 


theme of internationally-minded 
Democracy ae the post-war world. 
He was speaking for the President, for 
forward-looking Americans and Britons, 
for the United Nations everywhere, 
when he said: 

“It is only when other peoples are 
prosperous . . . that we can find export 
markets among them for the products 
of our factories and our farms. The 
challenge we all face is the challenge 
of the new democracy. In the new 
democracy there will be a place for 
every one. 

If America is to show the way to the 
“century of the common man” it must 
be done by something more than ideal- 
ism alone. The Golden Rule needs an 
economic blueprint. 

There is one American who is emerg- 
ing as the man who may be able to 
give us this blueprint. He is a quiet, 
soft-spoken economist, at present divid- 
ing his time between Harvard Uni- 
versity where he is Littauer Professor of 
Economics, and Washington where he 
is consultant to the National Resources 
Planning Board. 

His name is Dr. Alvin Harvey Han- 
sen. He is fifty-five years old, and was 
born on the South Dakota prairie, the 
son of a Danish immigrant farmer. He 
is a stocky, energetic and friendly man. 
He is no cold-minded scientist deciding 
by slide rule and formula what is best 
for mankind. He is for the people be- 
cause he is of the people. 

That was the first impression he made 
on me when I visited him in his com- 
fortable home on a hilltop in Belmont, 
Mass. Too many men in Washington, 
sincere and able though they may be, 
have lacked a certain humanness, an 
“awareness that democracy is something 
more than a way of life, that it includes 
a familiarity with and a liking for peo- 
ple. 

Preserve the Profit Motive 

Dr. Hansen declares that economic 
depression—and its attendant epidemic 
of unemployment—is one of the basic 
causes of modern war. We must pre- 
vent the seeds of another war. from 
being sown in the wake of this one, 
by controlling the gyrations of business. 
The post-war government must help to 
guide our economy by means of far- 
sighted controls that will bolster our 
economic machinery. 

Dr. Hansen is no wild-eyed radical. 
He wants to preserve, not to scrap, the 
profit motive, and to maintain for the 
United States its long era of private 
enterprise. He believes that the reac- 
tionaries are the real foes of our present 
system. 

We “missed the bus” badly in the two 
decades between the two world wars. 


“The great democratic countries,” he 
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~ Alvin Hansen: 
By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Harris & Ewin: 


Dr. Alvin Harvey Hansen 


says, \“failed most miserably to achieve 
the full and efficient use of their re- 
sources in those years. They permitted 
vast unemployment to persist, and 
failed to stop the devastating effect of 
deflation and depression on world 
economy.” 

Dr. Hansen figures that unemploy- 
ment in the United States alone during 
the "30s cost us $200 billion in lost 
income. If we had gained, not lost, 
that income, we wouldn’t be worrying 
today over the national debt which—if 
the war lasts through 1944—will total 
about $200 billion, according to -Dr. 
Hansen’s estimates. 

In fact, Dr. Hansen isn’t worrying 
about the debt. He points out that 
there is a lot of silly talk being circu- 
lated about “burdening the next genera- 
tion” with a huge public debt. The im- 
pices thing is not the size of the debt, 

ut its relation to national income. We 
are going to come out of this war with 
a national annual income of at least 


’ $120 billions, and if we can keep roll- 


ing along on that hasis—we'll not need 

to fear the spectre of inflation and the 

disastrous crumbling of all values. 
How to do this? Dr. Hansen says the 





Hard-Headed Prophet 


Government, after the war, must boldly 
and a grow make use of a three- 
pronged fiscal pitchfork: Government 
expenditures, taxation, and borrowing. 
Private capital and private initiative 
must be encouraged—but the Govern- 
ment must see that our economy keeps 
on an even keel. 

All savings from current income must 
be plowed back .into new capital in- 
vestment, such as plant, equipment, 
houses. Public funds can, as the n 
arises, be used for regional develop- 
ments such as the TVA, soil conserva- 
tion projects, reforestation, rural elec- 
trification, and—as President Roosevelt 
urged in his recent message to Con- 


gress—a widely-expanded social security 


— 
e post-war tax policy, in the Han- 
sen blueprint, must neither discourage 
private investment nor dampen pur- 
chasing power. Because this is funda- 
mental to Dr. Hansen he cannot accept 
the sales tax either in principle or in 
practice. The Hansen blueprint also 
means the repeal of the excess profits 
tax and the capital gains tax, with in- 
stead a steeply progressive individual 
income tax. 

In the very limited space available 
{ can not do justice to Dr. Hansen's 
views by oversimplifying them. But a 
few things are simple and—to Dr. Han- 
sen—necessary and obvious. In the post- 
war world the United States must co- 
operate economically with the rest of 
the world. Isolationism is as dead as a 
last year’s bird’s nest. Here is one Han- 
sen suggestion: 


World Economic Cooperation 


Let us establish an International De- 
velopment Authority, approximating a 
kind of world-wide Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. The rich nations 
would lend capital to the needy nations 
through this Authority. Both creditor 
and debtor nations would be 
sented on the ae pag” & Contribu 
would be assessed on the basis of some 
formula involving national income, bal- 
ance of payments position, and so forth. 
Loans to backward nations would be 
made for terms up to 25 years, at low 
rates of interest. =e 
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BUILDERS OF AMERICA. IB 


R g IN 1834, A PENNILESS INVENTOR, CHARLES GOODYEAR) : 

CHARLES GOODYEA (1800-1860) | Set ouT TO MAKE RUBBER ARTICLES THAT WOULD NOT BElm 
The “Dreamer” Who Became One of GO ia 
the World’s Greatest Inventors. 


ARTIME tire and gasoline rationing, and 
other rubber conservation steps have 
emphasized the importance of rubber in 
the modern world. 
We owe the development of vulcanized 
tubber to Charles Goodyear. He discov- 
ered that when crude rubber is mixed with 
sulphur and heated to the melting point, it 
* is not subject to changes in weather. 
Although he founded an industry that : 
made millions for others, Goodyear was ONE DAY, WHILE SHOWING A MIXTURE 
burdened by debts most of his life, and OF at f.. SULPHUR TO SOME DOUBTERS IN 


Spent much of his money fighting against WH /Tue vittaGeE STORE, GOODYEAR ACCIDENTALLY DROPPED 
the claims of dishonest men. THE MIXTU 


RE ON THE RED-HOT STOVE. (ams 





= 00k AT THE RuBBER! isrEAD * 
STRICKEN GOODYEAR WORKED TIRELESSLY 1 100K AD UOASSES [7 tas 


yj / 
AT HIS EXPERIMENTS. ONLY HIS WIFE, / f POF 0 UP LIKE LECT MAKE RUBBER 


CLARISSA, BELIEVED IN HIM, OTHERS CALLED 5 AND “pound THE genavE! 


HIM THE “INDIAN RUBBER MANIAC.” 


Gy 


GOODYEAR WAS HONOREO THROUGHOUT THE WORLD} 

EVEN AFTER HIS RUBBER PROCESS WAS AND LIVED IN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. IN FRANCE HE If 
CEPTED, GOODYEAR SPENT MOST OF HIS | | was AWARDED THE LEGION OF HONOR BY THE FRENCH EMPERORIE: 
MONEY PROTECTING HIS PATENT RIGHTS TOIT. | | BuT AT THE SAME TIME GOODYEAR WAS IN JAIL FOR DEBT. : 
HIS LAWYER IN ONE FAMOUS COURT CASE “ae VOU HAVE BE ay ’ 
aTeD BY NAPOL iis 
LAR STARTED TO WORK ™N with THE CROSS OF THE LECIOW % 

RUBBER FROWN MELTING 7 MOE 
PRE aT AND HARDENING IN coo! pL . ze 
tN np SUCH A COAT THAT Wouo \ | 
| HAT AND UNAIDED IN THE WINTER J 
AND THEN COLLAPSE ty 

1M THE SUMMER! & 
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Classroom Activities 
Taxing and Spending for Victory— 
pp. 2, 3 


Have the class read this article very 
carefully. The following questions 


* should be discussed, after which the 


article should be re-read. 


1. What is the government's fiscal year? 
2. In 1941 we spent about $26,000,- 


000,000 for war needs. How much did we 


nd in 1942 and how much are we 
Bonnin to spend in 1943-44? Why? 

8. What is the meaning of the term 
“national debt”? 

4. What is the relation between national 
debt and national income? (See “Inside 
Washington” inf this issue of World Week. ) 

5. In what ways will the average U. S. 
civilian be touched by this budget? 


Exercise for the Class: 
Make a bar graph to show how much 
the major nations are likely to spend on 


the war during the coming year. Use 
the following figures: U. S., $100,000,- 


® 000,000; Britain, $20,000,000,000; 
wm Italy, $8,000,000,000; Russia, $15,000,- 
| 000,000; Germany, $35,000,000,000; 


CE HE 
MPERO 


ni 


9 Civilian Control 


fepan, $7,000,000,000. State why the 
. S. plans to spend more than all the 
other warring nations combined. 


Topics for Further Investigation: 

Make a circular or pie chart showing 
how much of eac’: dollar to be spent by 
the Government in 1944 will go for war 
Costs and interest; how much for non- 
War purposes. See above article for 
figures. 

Consulting the World Almanac for 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(February 8-13 Issue) 


“Pay as You Go” Taxes: How the 
Ruml and Other Plans Work 

Finland Fights Against Her Will, 
but Can’t Let Go 

Finland’s Long History, by Philip 
Dorf 

Pan-Americana: Argentina’s Ex- 
President Justo Dies 

Inside Washington: Military vs. 


Builders of America: Abraham 
Lincoln (picture biography) 

Aviation: Aircraft Engines 

High School Victory Corps News 











1943, p. 517, make a line graph show- 
ing U. S. Government income and ex- 
penditures for 1917-42. Use a black 
line for income and a red line for ex- 
penditures. 


A,B,C’s of Federal Government—p. 4 
All pupils should understand how the 


Government is organized for war pur- 
reste Have the class study the list of 
epartments and agencies and the ac- 
companying chart (page 5). One or 
more pupils might make an ey * 
ment of the chart, placing on it the 
names of the heads of departments 
and agencies. Consult recent issues of 
The United States Government Manual, 
U. S. Information Service, Washington, 
D. C. 61.00), for charts of particular 
departments and agencies. 


Exercise for the Class: 


Consult any daily paper and check 
off on the list of departments and 
agencies those mentioned in the news. 
Underscore those that directly concern 
civilians. 


Who's Who—p. 6 


Using the information given here 
about Cordell Hull, Sam Rayburn, and 
Joseph W. Martin, Jr., let pupils com- 
ment on each of the following qualifica- 
tions as necessary or unnecessary for 
statesmanship: 

. education (how much? what sort?) 

. background, environment 
. poverty or prosperity 

. initiative 

. political sagacity 

le experience 

. general social and economic philos- 
Oo 
PS devotion to principles. 

Have pupils point out the importance 
of each man and his connection with 
the news and with the other articles in 
this week’s issue of World Week. 


For Further Investigation: 


Watch the newspapers and maga- 
zines for further anecdotes, stories, and 
facts of interest about each of the men 
represented here and about any others 
whose biographies have recently ap- 
peared in World Week. See how well 
you can get to know these men simply 
by reading about them and talking 
about them. Share your discoveries with 
your classmates. 


The Case Against the Enemy—p. 7 


Before pupils read the article, they 
should discuss these questions: 


1. Why do State Departments or “For- 
eign Offices” publish “White Papers”? 

2. What is the value of official docu- 
mentation for actions which bring a nation 
to war? 

8. Can “White Papers” be differentiated 
in any way from propaganda? 

Then let the pupils read Mr. Dorf's 
account of the use of “White Papers” 
in history. After the reading is done, 
pupils may wish to discuss again the 
questions above. For further discussion, 
use these questions: 


1. Why is “edited” material more ef- 
fective than manufactured material in pre- 
senting the case for war? 

2: How has such “edited” material been 
used in World War II? 


How War Came—pp. 8, 9 


Discuss the following questions after 
the class has read this article: 


1. Why did the State Department pub- 
lish Peace and War? 

2. What evidence is there that our 
ernment was aware in the earlier 1 
of German and Japanese designs? 

8. In the light of such information why 
did the government not take firmer meas- 
ures toward the aggressor states? 

4. How would you characterize the ac- 
tion taken by our State Department during 
the early and mid-1930s? 

5. How do you account for the shift 


‘OvV- 





Important Notice 


for Teachers 


Effective with this issue, your 
TEACHER EDITION desk copies 
will be enclosed in the student 
bundle. They will be the top copies. 
and can be readily identified by a 
row of black stars along the top of 
the front cover, in addition to the 
usual Teachers Edition sub-title. 
This new plan will make certain 
that your desk copies of World 
Week are always at hand at the 
time you receive the student 
copies. Heretofore, the TEACHER 
EDITION was mailed in a sepa- 
rate wrapper, and met ge 
reached the teacher after the stu- 
dent copies had been received. 
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our foreign policy after war broke out 
1939? 
6. In the light of this article on Peace 
and War, what kind of case can you make 
for “isolationism”? 
Assignment for the Class: 

Construct a time line of the events 
cited in the article. 


For Further Investigation: 


The contents of Peace and War are re- 

inted in the New York Times, January 
B1943. Other accounts of the 1930s will 
be found in the following: 

Scholastic Magazine: “America and the 
War-—Will We Stay Out,” Nov. 6, 1939, 

. 6; “Ten Don'ts for Neutrals,” Nov. 6, 
oso, p. 34, and Nov. 13, 1939, pp. 6-8. 

Life, January 18, 1943, p. 28. 

The War “for Freedom, Scholastic Pub- 
lications, 1942. 

American Isolation Reconsidered, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1941, pp. 73- 
128. 

J. E. Johnsen: United States Foreign 
Policy: Isolation or Alliance; H. W. Wilson, 
1939. 

Read one or more of the items above 
and find out to what extent the account 
of the 1930s in Peace and War compares 
to that given in the source consulted 


Inside Washington—p. 11 


After the class has read the article, 
use these questions for discussion: 

1. What is meant by the expression, 
“The Golden Rule needs an economic 
blueprint”? 

2. If world trade is to be expanded in 
the terms suggested by this article what 
will happen to such trade barriers as tariffs 
and to notions of isolationism? 

8. Do you agree that economic depres- 
sion is a major cause of war? 

4. What is the “business cycle’? Why 
must we control it to prevent war? 

5. In your opinion, does our prosperity 
depend on that of other peoples? 

6. Do you feel that government control 
of business ought to be relaxed or increased 
after the war! 

Exercise for the Class: 

Make a list of what you think will 
be the major problems to be faced by 
American business and industry in post- 
war years. 

Send to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., for a list of 

blications of the National Resources 

mning Board on the subject of post 
war planning. 


Centralizing State and Local Tax- 
ation—p. 10 


When pupils have completed their 
reading of this article, raise the fol- 
lowing questions for discussion: 

1. Why does increased population in 
war industry centers present difficult prob- 
lems in local taxation! 

2. In your opinion should towns have 
a larger share of the state taxes? Why 
or why not? 
$3. Why is a complete change in the 





tax system advocated by some government 
experts? 

4. On whom would tax centralization 
be hardest? Whom would it benefit most? 


For Further Investigation: 

Find out how many different taxing 
agencies there are to which citizens of 
your community must pay taxes. Also 
try to learn whether a system of cen- 
tralization has ever been considered. 


Builders of America—p. 12 


The present rubber shortage proves 
conclusively how important rubber is, 
not only for military purposes but in 
our every-day life. Before the class 
reads the picture biography of Good- 
year, ask pupils to name ten or more 
outstanding American inventors. Shculd 
Goodyear be mentioned ask for reasons 
why his name stands out If not, men- 
tion his name and ask for reasons why 
it should be included. Then have the 
class read the account of Goodyear’s 
work. : 

Short biographies ot Goodyear may be 
found in C. J. Hylander’s American In- 
ventors, pp. 96-108; or in Heroes » Prog- 
ress, by E. Tappan, pp. 30-38; or E. Wild. 
man’s Famous Leaders of Character, pp. 
147-54. 


For Further Investigation: 


Report on the topic “synthetic rubber.” 
Consult World Week, September 28-Octo- 
ber 3, 1942, p. 6, and H. M. Fleming’s 
article “Good News on Synthetic Rubber,” 
Harper's Magazine, December, 1942, pp. 
66-75. 


Map of the Week—p. 13 


Have pupils study the map and ac- 
companying text carefully for a few 
minutes, then turn their magazines over 
and answer the following questions 
without referring again to the text: 

1. What is the main Allied objective 
in the New Guinea-New Britain region? 
( Rabaul) 

2 Which is closer to Port Moresby, 
Buna or Lae? (Buna) 

3. Which place is still in Japanese 
hands, Gona or Salamaua? ( Salamaua) 

4. Which of the following lies on a 
river—Port Moresby Morobe, Lae? (Lae) 

5. New Guinea is directly north of 
what nation? (Australia ) 

As the news develops and changes, 
pupils should watch the map and be 
able to locate the places which become 
newsworthy. Encourage this habit. 


March of Events—pp. 14, 15 

Current events classes will find dis- 
cussion of the news worth while and 
provocative. Here are a few questions 
based on certain items in the “March 
of Events.” 

1. What are the two phases of the 
battle for Tunisia? What is the status of 
each phase? 

2. How are the Allies fulfilling the task 
mentioned by the President—destruction 
of Japanese material? 


8. What do you think of China’s aim 
abolish special privileges for foreigners? 

4. What is the most important part of] 
the battle in Russia? Why? 

5. From the initial reaction of Congress 7 
to the President’s budget message, what] 
would you say is going to be the attitude 7 
of our legislators towards the Chief Execu- 
tive? Are there other indications? 

6. What is the cause of the uproar over 
the appointment of Edward J. Flynn? 
What other appointments have been re- 
cently announced? Discuss the significance 
of each. 

7. What would the adoption of a “pay. 
as-you-go” tax plan mean to the average 
taxpayer? 

Have the pupils discuss the latest de- 
velopments in any of these news stories. 








Sl 







Aviation—p. 16 


Before pupils read this article, have 
them discuss some of the problems and 
difficulties which the coming of the 


automobile brought. Also have them Sto} 
consider why these problems came to put: 
be and how adequately the people were thas 
prepared to meet them. THen ask pupils » — 
to list some of the problems which the Hot 
widespread use of the airplane will $4. 
bring into being. Have them discuss ne 


means we can use now to begin pre- 
paring for these problems. Then let & He 
pupils read the article and discuss these 
points afterwards: 

1. What is meant by great-circle routes? 

2. Why is it likely that the ocean- 
hopping plane of the future will have. 
no fuselage or tail but will carry its cargo 








inside the wing? 
3. Explain why our cities will be less -| Try 
crowded when the airplane comes into 
widespread use. al 
4. Why will inland cities be able to iu 
carry on trade which was impossible before wi 
the airplane? Al 
Know Your World—p. 21 = 
When pupils have read the article 
on Lake Chad, have them locate it 
on a large wall map of Africa. Also 
have them point out the Fezzan region 


of Tripolitania, and Brazzaville, Fight- 
ing French headquarters. Then raise 
these questions: 





1. What is the military strategy involved | 
in bringing up a column from the south? 
2. What changes do the African climate : 
and geography undergo about the Chad @ 
region? 
3. What are some of the hardships — 
which the soldiers pushing northwards | 
from Lake Chad must have had to ur & 
dergo? P 





Key to World Week Quiz (p. 16) | 
1. 5, 9, 6, 8, 7, 10, 8, 1, 2, 4. | 
2. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-13 4 














8. l-a; 2c-; 3-b; 4-b; 5-a; 6-a. 
4 1-T; 2-F; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T; 6-F; 7-T; 
8-F; 9-F; 10-F. : . 2 
5 1-0; 2-F; 3-F; 40; 5-0; 6-F; 7-0; on 
8-F. 4 ' your at 
6. 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c astic M 
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SURPLUS SPENDING! 





Stop at The Lexington and save—and 
put your savings into War Bonds! More 
than one-half the total number of 
rooms in ‘‘New York’s Friendly 
Hotel” are now, as before, priced at 
$4...all outside with combination tub 
and shower, circulating ice-water, full- 
length mirror and four-station radio. 


Home of the famous Hawaiian Room 


Hele Leringlom 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48™ST., N.Y. C. 








Try This Amazing 
Yellow-Tinted Chalk! 


Alphasite Dustless Sight-Saving Chalk is 
just the right color for greatest legibility 
when used on the blackboard . . . it writes 
easily and erases like a dream. Use 
Alphasite to correct pupils’ blackboard 
work or for general classroom use. 
Guaranteed non-toxic. Send stamps or 
coin with order. Address Dept. - TE-243. 
36 Sticks, postpaid (U.S. only) . . $0.35 
144 Sticks, postpaid (U.S. only) ..... 1.00 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 
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EVERY TELEGRAM GETS 
INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


" Postal 
Telegraph 


CHARGES FOR TELEGRAMS 
"PHONED IN APPEAR ON YOUR 
TELEPHONE BILL. 




























Scholastic Magazines’ advertisements are guides 
to education, health or fun. They are worthy of 
your attention. Please remember to mention Schol- 
astic Magazines when writing to advertisers. 





Off the Press| 


John Gunther’s popular and informative 
book, Inside Asia, has been revised up to 
the fall of 1942 and published in a new 
school edition by Harper & Brothers. It is 
edited for school use by G. E. McReynolds, 
of the University of Connecticut. It con- 
tains discussion questions and activities, 
bibliography, and index. List price, $1.96. 

— Qo ° 

Reading as a Visual Task, by Luckiesh 
and Moss, approaches the problem of read- 
ing from a. scientific ——. It studies read- 
ing material and readability by means of 
specific devices and technitjues capable of 
making accurate and objective measure- 
ments. Some of the factors which influence 
reading as a visual task are discussed—aids 
to seeing, visibility, size of type, line length 
and spacing, papers and inks, duplicated 
materials, etc. There is a glossary of tech- 
nical terms, a bibliography, and an index. 
(D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 250 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, $5.00.) 

e e o 


D. Appleton-Century Company has pub- 
lished a Civilian Defense Edition of School 
of the Citizen Soldier, which is adapted 
from the educational pregram of the Sec- 
ond Army, Lieut. Gen. Ben Lear command- 
ing. The book is edited by Lieut. Colonels 
Robert A. Griffin and Ronald M. Shaw. 
The book discusses America’s geographical 
environment, its constitutional develop- 
ment, military history, foreign policy, eco- 
nomic problems, military and naval or- 
ganizations, and the characteristics of its 
enemies, Germany and Japan, their meth- 
ods of waging war, etc. Price, $2.40. 

° oO oO 


Slaves Need No Leaders, by Walter M. 
Kotschnig, of Smith College and the Com- 
mittee to Study the Organization o! Peace, 
is described as “an answer to the fascist 
challenge to education.” In his book, Dr. 
Kotschnig studies the impact of fascist 
rule upon education in Europe, with occa- 
sional references to the Far East. He em- 
phasizes the —— of United Nations 
planning for education in peace and re- 
construction. (Oxford University 


New York, $2.75.) 


Press, 


Dictionary of Philosophy 










Dictionary of World Literature 
lo tel i, Forms: ®, i. iq 
$7.50 edited by J. T. Shipley with Henry | 
S. Canby, Andre Maurois, Lewis Mumford, jj 
Allen Tate, G. A. Borgese a.o. | 





$6.00 edited by Dagobert D, Runes with 
the collaboration of numerous scholars. 


War Medicine 

$7.50 edited by Commander W. S. Pugh 
(M.C.) Covering War Surgery, Aviation and 
Naval Medicine, War Psychiatry, Malinger- 
ing, Gas Casualties, War Nutrition. 


The Petroleum Encyclopedia 

$10.00 by D. D. Leven. Revised by S. J. 
Pirson. The Petroleum Industry from prac- 
tical economic and financial standpoint. 


Dictionary of Science and Technology 
(polyglot) 
$6.00 by Maxim Newmark. Some 11,000 
current terms used in the polytechnical and 
scientific fields with their Spanish, German 
and French equivalents. Cross indexed. Up 
to date, authoritative. Foreign abbreviations, 
standards, etc. 


Dictionary of Biochemistry 

$7.50 edited by William M. Malisoff. No 
similar work in the English language. Inter- 
pretations of all basic terms, also their in- 
dustrial and medical application. Over fifty 
collaborators. ~ 


Young Americans’ Dictionary 

$3.00 by §&. Johnson. A book for the 
children’s library in school and home. Clear, 
simple and colorful definitions for boys and 
girls from 8 to 12. 


From Copernicus to Einstein 

$2.00 by Hans Reichenbach. Scientific 
history of the ideas and discoveries that have 
led to the formulation of the theory of rela- 
tivity. 


Who’s Who in Philosophy 

$4.50 edited by Dagobert D. Runes. The 
first complete biographical and bibliographi- 
cal directory of all living Anglo-American 
philosophers. 





FORTHCOMING: Dictionary of the Arts. Dictiona 
of T ogy, s 1 , o 

Dietetics, Dictionary of Modern Education, Diction- 
ary of Child Guidance. 


For further literature write to: 
PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY 
PUBLISHERS 
15 E. 40th St., New York N. Y. 





Please make my DEFINITE ORDER: 
——copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 65c 
——copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Ed. _50c 
——copies SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Ed. 50c 





USE This Handy Order Form 










Mail TODAY 
and your 
students . 

won't miss 

















AND PASTE 


CLIP 


ON BACK 


——copies WORLD WEEK 40c ° i 

___copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 30c fe. 7 Single issue. 

ALSO include___ Teacher Edition desk copies. 

(Supplied with orders of 10 or more.) 

Name 

School MAIL TO: 

— SCHOLASTIC 
PUBLICATIONS 

Add 

44 430 Kinnard Avenve 
City - State TE 2-1-43 Dayton, Ohio 
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Peek ke kek ke oe ke we 


LITHOGRAPHED IN 5 COLORS—Lacquered sur- 

face which can be washed—Mailed in strong 
nailing tube — Size 11” x 14” — Ready 
for framing — Should be dis- 
played in every 
classroom 













By Sending Your FINAL ORDER Now! 




















TO GET PROMPT SERVICE and prevent de- OUR WAY TO SAY “THANKS” to you for PAM He 
layed shipments and shortages, it now be- sending in your final order promptly and help- i \) 
comes more important than ever before to ing us to meet new wartime problems is. the E " mit 
send in your final order promptly. Wartime sending of this attractive Pledge to the Flag Ain | 
transportation delays require us to advance poster for your classroom—if you mail your i 
our mailing schedule and set press runs far final order to us within 10 days after receiv- Ki 
ahead of issue dates. ing your first package. ‘ i 

~ . » ee x FS : viel 

SEND IN YOUR FINAL ORDER without delay. Eh, 
Use the convenient coupon on page 3T or the MAIL YOUR ORDER THIS WEEK and you will ‘fad 
card we have already sent you by mail. Your be helping us to provide better service for iP 
prompt cooperation helps us to comply with your class. We will be very glad to be able Eh 
the War Production Board’s plan for conserv- to send you one of these attractive posters for " Zz 
ing paper through economical press runs. your classroom as a token of our appreciation. | 

= 

IMPORTANT NOTICE: YOUR TEACHER EDITION DESK COPIES — 
ke will now be enclosed in the bundle containing student copies. They will be ake a 
clearly marked for easy identification. i, ~ 


SPECIAL WORLD WEEK FEATURES ror THE NEW TERM 


CIVICS at Work WORLD NEWS in the Light of 
Weekly units for classroom ‘use History. 


By Philip Dorf, author of Visualized 
History Series 










How Government Does Its Job. 
State Government. 












A weekly unit of historical background 
WORLD WEEK Laws Are Carried Out. f 4 ad 
M ine For Youth Democracy Elects Representatives. See a Weaen- 
The NEWS Magazine For You suiiies Stieaie The War of Supplies. 
Costs ONLY olitical Machines. Mediterranean Battleground. 
Pressure Groups in Government. Grand Strategy of Food. 
40¢ Citizens Revolt. City-manager plans. India: United Nations Problems. 
Per Student Government Costs Money. Middle East Awakens. 
Government Settles Quarrels. Balkan Question Mark. 








For 16 Big Issues 





Government Makes Money. France Faces the Future. 











WORLD WEEK—The NEWS Magazine For Youth—430 Kinnard Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
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ans Wiping Ou! 
-Encircled Germans 


‘The of the Nazis in southern 
a is growing steadily worse. They 


geen everywhere. 

Ba. most important battle is being 
ught on the steppes of the Don river 
sin. Rostov is the Red objective here. 
the north, from the east, from the 
uth, at least five Russian columns are 
amering the Nazis back. From Ros- 
Sy y run railroad lines over which 
& uF lies and reinforcements move to 
1% Nazi forces in the Cau-asus and 
efore Stalingrad. 
The battle is far from won. The Ger- 
‘mans have lost much territory, but they 
ill hold the strong points of the region. 
fortified Nazi “hedgehog” de- 
hold out far in the Russian rear. 
The Russian advances threaten to cut 

altogether the Nazis in the northern 
foothills of the Caucasus, if these troops 
not withdrawn in time. Last sum- 
er, they speared far to the southeast 
ong the upper edge of the mountains. 
they are retreating, just as fast as 
advanced 



















































As for the Nazis around Stalingrad, 
> far in the rear of the Russian advance, 
es are doomed, Moscow says. Two 


| hundred and twenty thousand Nazi 
__ troops were thrown against the great 
| Gity.on the Volga. “Since November 23, 
1942,” said a special Russian commu- 
que, “these troops have been com- 
encircled.” They are losing “at 
fast 1,500 soldiers daily. . . . At the 
present time the strength of the en- 
circled German Fascist re does not 
_ exceed 70,000 to 80,000 men.” 
Meanwhile, the Russians are stab- 
bing at other sectors of the long battle- 
ne. Their latest attack has smashed 


, Prees Assn. 


of aerial gunner at gradua- 
relses, Tyndall Field, Florida. 





(My THE MARCH OF EVENTS OR 


Politics in Tunisia 


The armies of the Allies and the Axis 
alike are still bogged down in the mud 
of Tunisia. The only active battlefront 
is in the air. Slowly but steadily the 
British and Americans are gaining the 
edge in the skies. One recent day's bag 
was seven giant Junkers transports, six 
bombers, 17 other Axis planes shot 
down in combat, and 14 damaged. Only 
eight United States planes were lost. 

While fighting is largely confined to 
the air, the political battle behind the 
lines rages fiercely. One point has been 
established. The British and Americans 
are working together in North Africa 
and not at cross purposes, as Nazi 
propagandists have been claiming. “The 
British Government,” said Brendan 
Bracken, Britain’s Minister of Informa- 
tion, “has given General Eisenhower 
the power of attorney and will support 
him unquestionably in whatever he 
does.” 

What to do is still a headache for 
General Eisenhower. Generals de Gaulle 
and Giraud seem no nearer agreement. 
The French in North Africa are divided 
into a half dozen different groups, no 
two of which cooperate. 

A new group popped up when it was 
reported that the assassin of Admiral 
Darlan had been a Royalist. The Royal- 
ists wish to make France a kingdom 
again instead of a republic. Their can- 
didate for the throne is the young Count 
of Paris, descendant of Louis Philippe; 
last legitimate King of France. 


lraq Joins Allies 


Iraq has joined the United Nations 
and declared war on the Axis. The 
grounds given were interference by 
Germany, Japan and Italy in the do- 
mestic affairs of Iraq. 

Iraq is the first independent Moslem 
nation to join the cause of the United 
Nations. Her entry into the war will 
have a favorable effect on the other 
—_ of the Moslem world. The 
Arabs, who are impressed by strength, 
will interpret this act to mean that Iraq 
believes an Axis victory impossible. 

Although important as a link in the 
supply route to Russia, Iraq is also one 
of the world’s large oil-producing areas. 
Since 1941, the country has been occu- 
pied by British troops guarding the back 
door to Turkey on 2 Russia. 


Wearing Down Japs 


President Roosevelt, in his address to 
the 78th Congress, declared that our 
task in the Pacific is “a day-by-day, 
week-by-week, month-by-month de- 
struction of more poe war material 
than Japanese industry could replace.” 

The land phase of this war to destroy 
Japanese material is being fought in 
New Guinea and Guadalcanal. Inch by 
inch, the Japanese are being cleaned 
out of these islands. Another front is 
in Burma, where the British have at 
last made contact with the Japanese. 

Meanwhile Allied planes are Doig 
pe Zeros out of the skies at a 
oss of ratio of about 4 to 1. And hardly 
a day passes that Allied bombs or tor- 
pedoes do not find a target in some 
Japanese warship or transport. 


China Gets Back Rights 


The Chinese are determined that 
when this war is over there will be no 
special privileges for foreigners in their 
country. That is one of the things for 
which they are fighting. 

Two of their allies have now given 
them what they want without waitin 
for the war to end. Britain and the U. S. 
have signed treaties with China abolish- 
ing their extra-territorial rights. (See 
Jan. 18 issue.) This action was hailed 
by China as evidence that she is to be 
treated as an equal member of the Big 
Four of the United Nations. 





On Lincoln's Birthday, new 1-cent 
stamp commemorating ‘Four Free- 
doms” goes on sale in Washington. 
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: Congressmen Open 
Vital War Session 


“The state of the nation is good. The 
heart of this nation is sound. The spirit 
of this nation is strong. The faith of this 
nation is eternal.” That was the heart- 
ening burden of the President’s report 
to the opening session of the 78th Con- 
gress. The Victory Congress, its mem- 
bers call it. 

Last year, said President Roosevelt, 
the Axis lost its last chance to win. “The 
coming year will be filled with violent 
conflict—yet with high promise of bet- 
ter things.” He did not promise victory 
in 1943. He promised only that “1943 
will give to the United Nations a very 
substantial advance along the roads that 
lead to Berlin and Reme and Tokyo.” 

The Chief Executive was optimistic 
about the home front, too. There are 
bound to be dislocations, inconven- 
iences and hardships, in total war. But 
the war will be better run as we get 
more experience. And “we have been 
achieving a miracle of production.” 

The President spoke, finally, of the 
peace. “We, and all the United Nations, 
want a decent peace and a durable 
peace. .. . The men in ow armed forces 
want a lasting peace, and, equally, they 
want permanent employment for them- 
selves, their families, and their neigh- 
bors when they are mustered out at the 
end of the war.” 

Mr. Roosevelt's speech was ap- 
plauded by Congress. But it is only on 
the issue of winning the war that Con; 
gress and President are united. Repub- 
lican victories in November reduced the 
Democratic majority in the House to 
only 14 votes, in the Senate to 19. The 
mood of the new Congres is critical. 
Every request of the Administration will 
be examined carefully. 

The ratio of Republicans to Demo- 
crats on Congressional committees was 
raised. Sam Rayburn was again elected 
speaker. 

On its second diy, Congress received 
another message from the President— 
the budget message. Its figures stag- 
gered the imagination. For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1944, the Presi- 
dent asked Congress to appropriate 
more than a hundred billion dollars. 


® This is the largest budget in the history 


a 
President Appoints 


For his eighth Supreme Court ap- 
pointment,, the President, for the first 
time, picked a Federal judge. He named 
Associate Justice Wiley Blount Rutledge 
ot the Federal Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia. The new 
Justice describes his own philosophy in 
these words: 

“I am not a radical in any sense of 
the word, but I cannot remain blind to 
the ills of the present system, and I am 
interested in seeing them remedied as 
far as possible.” 

Mr. Roosevelt also appointed former 
Democratic Senator Prentiss M. Brown 
of Michigan to succeed Leon Hender- 
son as Price Administrator. 

Both these appointments were well 
received in Washington. But a third 
one made on the same day raised a 
storm. This was the nomination of Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, to be Minis- 
ter to Australia and roving representa- 
tive of the President in the Pacific area. 

Republicans and some Democrats 
recalled that ten months ago Flynn, 
chief Democratic boss of New York, 
was accused of having city workmen 
pave a courtyard at his country home 
with 8,000 city-owned paving blocks. 
A Bronx County grand jury exonerated 
him, but his critics were not satisfied. 
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Pay-Go Tax Favored 


To help meet*the mounting costs of 
the war, the President asked Congress 
for $16 billion more in taxes. To 
ease the burden on the taxpayer, Mr. 
Roosevelt said he was in favor of some 
form of “pay-as-you-go” tax. This would 
mean that instead of paying a tax on 
his income a year after he earned it, 
each citizen would pay the tax as he 
went along, out of current earnings. 
This type of tax, once rejected by Con- 
gress, seemed to be gaining favor. 


Coal Strike Crisis 


Coal-burners in the Eastern states 
who thought they were better off than 
oil-users got a shock when their fuel 
supply was threatened by a strike of 
24,000 anthracite miners. The strike 
began as a protest oom a fifty cents 
a week increase in dues, voted by. the 
United Mine Workers Convention last 
fall. Union leaders, employers and the 
Government asked the strikers to go 
back to work but they refused. Then 
they added a $2-a-week wage raise to 
their demands. 

Finally the War Labor Board took a 
hand. It told the miners that if they 
did not seturn to the pits immediately, 
the Board- would use “all the powers 
within its jurisdiction to fulfill its obli- 
gations to the country.” A few local 
unions obeyed this order, but most of 
them voted to continue the strike. This 
put the miners in the position of strik- 
ing against their own union, their em- 
ployers and the Government, all at the 
same time. 

































Sof the world. Ninety-six cents out of 
Eevery dollar in it will be spent on win- 
Ring the war. 







Chinese Ambafsador Dr. Wei Tao-ming (left), writing with brush, signs 
treaty with Cordell Hull voiding U. S. extra-territoriality in Ching. 
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the Automobile Age began, our 

nation was unprepared for the 
new “horseless carriages.” Americans 
were not ready for the many changes 
-that the automobile would make in 
daily living. If our people had looked 
ahead to these changes, we might 
have planned to meet such problems 
as automobile accidents, crowded 
streets and roads, and poorly-de- 
signed cities. 

We must not let the airplane “run 
away with us” as the automobile did, 
by creating new problems. Let us 
now look ahead into the Air Age— 
to see some of the changes that avia- 
tion will bring into our lives. 


PLANES OF TOMORROW 


We expect to have huge ocean 
liners leaving every hour for a trans- 
Atlantic or trans-Pacific hop. These 
planes, flying at 300 miles an hour 
or more, will carry you swiftly and 
safely in great-circle routes to Lon- 
don or Moscow, Delhi or Sydney, 
Chungking or Madrid. 

These passenger express planes of 
tomorrow may look quite unlike the 
big ships of today. Perhaps they will 
be “flying wings’—without fuselage 
or tail. The crew, engines, passen- 
gers, and cargo will be carried in- 
side the wing. 

It is possible that in 15 years many 
of you will be flying your own 
planes, just as today your father may 
drive his own car (or did, until gaso- 
line went to war!). You may have an 
autogiro—a plane with an ordinary 
propeller for forward motion and 
an overhead propeller, called a rotor, 
for straight up-and-down motion. Or 
perhaps your plane will be a heli- 
copter, which has only overhead 
blades. © 

After landing at your city airport. 
you would fold up the plane’s wings. 
and then taxi it home—driving 
through the streets as though it were 
an automobile. 

Is there an airport in the center of 
your town or city? The railroad sta. 
tion is probably very near to the 
heart of your community. But if you 


Fee seine years ago, when 






Life in the Air Age 


have an airport, it is probably well 
outside of town. 

This is because a great many trav- 
elers use the railroads, while only a 
small minority make use of the air- 
plane. In the Air Age, however, 
nearly everyone will travel by plane. 
It is likely that the airport will be in 
the center of town. 


AIRPORTS AND CITIES 


Air transportation will mean less 
crowding in our cities and nearby 
areas. At the present time, people 
live in cities in order to be close to 
their places of work. Many people 
live within 50 miles of the business 
area, and commute to work by train 
or bus. When these commuters begin 
to travel by plane, they will be able 
to live 150 miles away, and still get 
to work easily in an hour. A man 
who lives in Montpelier, Vt., for in- 
stance, might work either in Boston 
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northern Wisconsin or Upper Mich. 
igan, and work each day in Chicago, ~ 
Cities like New York, Baltimore, © 


Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Boston, © 
San Francisco, and New Orleans are — 
important Jargely because they are | 


busy centers of ocean trade. In the 
Air Age we may expect that inland 
cities will also become centers of 
world trade. The seacoast cities need 
not lag behind, for they can be cen- 
ters of both air and ocean traffic. 


BACKWOODS FACTORIES 
Factories will be able to move far- 


ther and farther out into the coun-~ 


try, when they ship by air rather 
than railroad and road. This will 
bring the factories nearer to their 
supplies of raw materials and fuel. 

The shapes of our buildings will 
change in the Air Age. Formerly we 
built skyscrapers, Lecause it was 
cheaper to build up in the air than 
out on the ground. But when cities 
are spread out, a plot of land in the 
business district will not be so expen- 
sive. Then we can have small, low 
buildings, spread over large areas. 


Many buildings wilt have landing & 


fields on their roofs. 
Next Week: Airplane Engines. 
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Harris & Ewing 


This giant of the RAF is the world’s 
fastest heavy bomber, and carries the 
bomb-load. Squadrons of Lan- | 
is : spread destruction © 
through German factory cities. Powered by four 2,000-horsepower, 24-— 
cylinder Rolls Royce “Vulture” engines. The long bomber bristles with guns. 
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Test your knowledge 


1 WHO'S WHO? 


Match the names at left with identifying phrases at right 
by placing correct numbers in parentheses. 
Ambassador to Japan in the 1930s. 


U. S. ee gee | of State. 
c 


1. Otto von Bismarck (_ ) 
ap. 
( ) Developed vulcanization of rubber. 
ee 
b= 


2. Douglas Miller 


8. Alvin H. Hansen Minority leader in House. 

4. Sam Rayburn U. S. Consul-General in Berlin, 

’ ou C. 1930s 

. pa ©. Se ) Nominated to Supreme Court. 

6. Charles Goodyear ( ) National Resources Board consul- 
7. George S. Messer- tant. 

smith ( ) 19th century German statesman. 

- loseph W. Martin ( ) U.- S. Commercial Attache, Berlin, 
“a _— in the 1930s. 

9. Cordell Hull ( ) Speaker of House of Representa- 
10. Wiley B. Rutledge tives. 


2 TAXING AND SPENDING FOR VICTORY 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F The government will spend 20% of its income for 
non-war purposes next year. 

2.T F The government will spend about $8,000,000,000 
monthly for war needs in 1948. 

8. T F War industry has passed its production peak. 

4.T F By June, 1944, our national debt will be almost 
$100,000,000. 

5. T F Income taxes for 1948 will have to be raised. 

6. T F Consumers will be able to buy more goods in 1943 
than in 1941] 

7. T FE There is some possibility that Congress will approve 
& pay-as-you-go plan before March 15. 

8. T F America’s resources are less than the national debt. 


3 THE CASE AGAINST THE .ENEMY 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each 
of the following sentences. 

1. The “White Paper” gets its name from (a) the color of 
the paper cover; (b) the fact that it is all true; (c) the author. 

2. Documents used by the Germans to justify invasion of 
Belgium in World War I were (a) burned; (b) manufactured; 
(c) edited caretully. 

8. William of Orange replied with his famous “Apology” to 
(a) Charles I; (b) Philip II of Spain; (c¢) Bismarck. 

4. The Grand Remonstrance was used against the King’s 
ministers (a) in our War of Independence; (b) in 1641; (c) 
in 1942. 

5. The outstanding “White Paper” of our Revolutionary era 
was (a) the Constitution; (b) the Treaty with France; (c) the 


Declaration of Independence. 


6. In 1870 Bismarck used the Ems Dispatch to provoke (a) 


_ the French; (b) the British; (c) the Belgians into declaring war. 
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G HOW WAR CAME 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F The State Department recently published a docu- 
ment called Peace and War. 

2.1 F The period between 1931-41 is referred to as “the 
faithful decade.” 

3. T F_ U.S. officials failed to observe the war-like prepara- 
tions being made by Japan and Germany in the 1930s. 

4. T F Only a few Americans felt we could keep out of 
the wars brewing in the 1930s. 

5. T F During these years we followed a policy of strict 
non-interference in foreign wars. 

6. T F The State Department urged us to have a popular 
referendum before making a declaration of war. 

7. T F A week before Pearl Harbor Cordell Hull warned 
that an agreement with the = was unlikely. 

8. T F Our toreign policy during the 1930s was backed 
fully by the American people. 

9.T F During the 1930s we refused to send goods to Japan. 

10. T F When war came in 1939 the State Department no 
longer tried to keep the U. S. out. 


5 INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Circle the letter F it the statement is a fact, or the letter 
O if it is merely an opinion. 

1. F O The only way to prevent another war is to control 
business depressions after this one. 

2. F O The democratic countries did not make full and 
efficient use of their resources in the period between the two 
World Wars. 

8. F -O_ By the end of the war we will have a national in- 
come of at least $120 billion. 

4. F O Private capital and private initiative must be en- 
couraged after the war. 

5. F O A steeply progressive individual income tax is pref- 
erable to the excess profits and capital gains tax. 

6. F O Dr. Hansen believes that isolationism as a principle 
is dead. 

7. F O An International Development Authority should be 
set up after the war to negotiate loans between richer and poorer 
nations 

8. F O Much of America’s national income was lost during 
the depression. 


6 AVIATION 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each 
of the following sentences. 

1. The most important problem created by the sudden 
of the automobile age was (a) women drivers; (b) crow 
streets and roads, (c) the disposal’ of horses. 

2. A plane with an ordinary propeller for forward motion 
and an overhéad propeller for straight up-and-down motion is 
called (a) an autogiro; (b) a helicopter; (c) a rotor. 

3. The airport of the future will probably have to be located 
(a) outside of town; (b) in the center of town; (c) under- 
ground. 

4. In the Aw Age, wide use of air transportation will mean 
that (a) the price of gasoline will be lower; (b) seacoast cities 
will lag behind in world trade; (c) cities will be less crowded. 
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IRTY-THREE years ago, when 

the Automobile Age began, our 

nation was unprepared for the 
new “horseless carriages.” Americans 
were not ready for the many changes 
‘that the automobile would make in 
daily living. If our people had looked 
ahead to these changes, we might 
have planned to meet such problems 
as automobile accidents, crowded 
streets and roads, and poorly-de- 
signed cities. 

We must not let the airplane “ run 
away with us” as the automobile did, 
by creating new problems. Let us 
now look ahead into the Air Age— 
to see some of the changes that avia- 
tion will bring into our lives. 


PLANES OF TOMORROW 


We expect to have huge ocean 
liners leaving every hour for a trans- 
Atlantic or trans-Pacific hop. These 
planes, flying at 300 miles an hour 
or more, will carry you swiftly and 
safely in great- -circle routes to Lon- 
don or Moscow, Delhi or Sydney, 
Chungking or Madrid. 

These passenger express planes of 
tomorrow may look quite unlike the 
big ships of today. Perhaps they will 
be “flying wings’—without fuselage 
or tail. The crew, engines, passen- 
gers, and cargo will be carried in- 
side the wing. 

It is possible that in 15 years many 
of you will be flying your own 
planes, just as today your father may 
drive his own car (or did, until gaso- 
line went to war!). You may have an 
autogiro—a plane with an ordinary 
propeller for forward motion and 

~ an overhead propeller, called a rotor, 
for straight up-and-down motion. Or 


perhaps your plane will be a heli- 
copter, which has only overhead 
blad 








After landing at your city airport. 
you would fold up the plane’s wings. 
and then taxi it home—driving 
through the streets as though it were 
an automobile. 

Is there an airport in the center of 
your town or city? The railroad sta- 
tion is probably very near to the 
heart of your community. But if you 











Life in the Air Age 


have an airport, it is probably well 
outside of town. 

This is because a great many trav- 
elers use the railroads, while only a 
small minority make use of the air- 
plane. In the Air Age, however, 
nearly everyone will travel by plane. 
It is likely that the airport will be in 
the center of town. 


AIRPORTS AND CITIES 


Air transportation will mean less 
crowding in our cities and nearby 
areas. At the present time, people 
live in cities in order to be close to 
their places of work. Many people 
live within 50 miles of the business 
area, and commute to work by train 
or bus. When these commuters begin 
to travel by plane, they will be able 
to live 150 miles away, and still get 
to work easily in an hour. A man 
who lives in Montpelier, Vt., for in- 
stance, might work either in Boston 
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or in Montreal. Or you could live 2 
Mich. - 
igan, and work each day in ft Chicago, 4 

r Baltimore, — 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Boston, © 
San Francisco, and New Orleans are © 


northern Wisconsin or Upper 


Cities like New Yo: 


important Jargely because they are 
busy centers of ocean trade. In the 
Air Age we may expect that inland 
cities will also become centers of 
world trade. The seacoast cities need 
not lag behind, for they can be cen- 
ters of both air and ocean traffic. 


BACKWOODS FACTORIES 
Factories will be able to move far- 


ther and farther out into the coun-*~ 


try, when they ship by air rather 
than railroad and road. This will 
bring the factories nearer to their 
supplies of raw materials and fuel. 

The shapes of our buildings will 
change in the Air Age. Formerly we 
built skyscrapers, Lecause it was 
cheaper to build up in the air than 
out on the ground. But when cities 
are spread out, a plot of land in the 
business district will not be so expen- 
sive. Then we can have small, low 
buildings, spread over large areas. 


Many buildings wilt have landing — 


fields on their roofs. 
Next Week: Airplane Engines. 


Harris & Ewing 


This giant of the RAF is the world’s 
fastest heavy bomber, and carries the © 
greatest bomb-load. Squadrons of Lan- — 
spread destruction © 
through German factory cities. Powered by four 2,000-horsepower, 24-_ 
cylinder Rolls Royce “Vulture” engines. The long bomber bristles with guns. 
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1 WHO’S WHO? 


Match the names at left with identifying phrases at right 
by placing correct numbers in parentheses. 


1. Otto von Bismarck ( ) Ambassador to Japan in the 1930s. 
f las Mill ( ) U. S. Secretary of State. 
: Side Loge ( ) Developed vulcanization of rubber. 
8. Alvin H. Hansen ( ) Minority leader in House. 
4, Sam Rayburn ( ) U. S. Consul-General in Berlin, 
; . h ce. “# 1930s 
.) a oo ) Nominated to Supreme Court. 
6. Charles Goodyear ( ) National Resources Board consul- 
7. George S. Messer- tant. 

smith ( ) 19th century German statesman. 
8. Joseph W. Martin —_— U. S. Commercial Attache, Berlin, 

in the 1930s. 

9. Cordell Hull ( ) Speaker of House of Representa- 


10. Wiley B. Rutledge tives. 


2 TAXING AND SPENDING FOR VICTORY 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F The government will spend 20% of its income for 
non-war purposes next year. 

2.T F The government will spend about $8,000,000,000 
monthly for war needs in 1948. 

8. T F War industry has passed its production peak. 

4.T F By June, 1944, our national debt will be almost 
$100,000,000. 

5. T F Income taxes for 1948 will have to be raised. 

6. T F Consumers will be able to buy more goods in 1943 
than in 1941 

7. T F There is some possibility that Congress will approve 
& pay-as-you-go plan before March 15. 

8. T F America’s resources are less than the national debt. 


3 THE CASE AGAINST THE .ENEMY 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each 
of the following sentences. 

1. The “White Paper” gets its name from (a) the color of 
the paper cover; (b) the fact that it is all true; (c) the author. 

2. Documents used by the Germans to justify invasion of 
Belgium in World War I were (a) burned; (b) manufactured; 
(c) edited caretully. 

3. William of Orange replied with his famous “Apology” to 
(a) Charles I; (b) Philip II of Spain; (¢) Bismarck. 

4. The Grand Remonstrance’ was used against the King’s 


' ministers (a) in our War of Independence; (b) in 1641; (c) 


in 1942. 

5. The outstanding “White Paper” of our Revolutionary era 
was (a) the Constitution; (b) the Treaty with France; (c) the 
Declaration of Independence. 

6. In 1870 Bismarck used the Ems Dispatch to provoke (a) 


| the French; (b) the British; (c) the Belgians into declaring war. 
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Test your knowledge of current events, geography, and world history. These questions 
are based on articles in this issue of World Week. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 
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G HOW WAR CAME 


Circle the letter T if the statement is true, or the letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F The State Department recently published a docu- 
ment called Peace and War. 

2.1 F The period between 1931-41 is referred to as “the 
faithful decade.” 

3. T F_ U.S. officials failed to observe the war-like prepara- 
tions being made by Japan and Germany in the 1930s. 

4. T F Only a few Americans felt we could keep out of 
the wars brewing in the 1930s. 

5. T F During these years we followed a policy of strict 
non-interference in foreign wars. 

6. T F The State Department urged us to have a popular 
referendum before making a declaration of war. si» 

7. T F A week before Pearl Harbor Cordell Hull warned 
that an agreement with the rerun was unlikely. 

8. T F Our toreign policy during the 1930s was backed 
fully by the American people. 

9. T F During the 1930s we refused to send goods to Japan. 

10. T F When war came in 1939 the State Department no 
longer tried to keep the U. S. out. 


5 INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Circle the letter F it the statement is a fact, or the letter 
O if it is merely an opinion. . 

1. F O The only way to prevent another war is to control 
business depressions after this one. 

2. F O The democratic countries did not make full and 
efficient use of their resources in the period between the two 
World Wars. 

8. F -O_ By the end of the war we will have a national in- 
come of at least $120 billion. 

4. F O Private capital and private initiative must be en- 
couraged after the war. 

5. F O A steeply progressive individual income tax is pref- 
erable to the excess profits and capital gains tax. 

6. F O Dr. Hansen believes that isolationism as a principle 
is dead. 

7. F O An international Development Authority should be 
set up after the war to negotiate loans between richer and poorer 
nations 

8. F O Much of America’s national income was lost during 
the depression. 


6 AVIATION 


Underline the best completing word or phrase in each 
of the following sentences. 

1. The most important problem created by the sudden ~~ 
of the automobile age was (a) women drivers; (b) crow 
streets and roads, (c) the disposal’ of horses. 

2. A plane with an ordinary propeller for forward motion 
and an overhéad propeller for straight up-and-down motion is 
called (a) an autogiro; (b) a helicopter; i c) a rotor. 

3. The airport of the future will probably have to be located 
(a) outside of town; (b) in the center of town; (c) under- 
ground. 

4. In the Air Age, wide use of air transportation will mean 
that (a) the price of — will be lower; (b) seacoast cities 
will lag behind in world trade; (c) cities will be less crowded. 
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Fighter-Builders off} 


ORKING under fire, a construction bat- 
Ww talion of the Navy's brave worker-fighters, @ carper 
the Seabees, recently completed repairs on Ty 

a carrier while she was at sea on a battle mission. & 

Last week, the Navy revealed that Admiral on a 
Halsey, Commander of the South Pacific area, & perfor 
had specially commended this group of Seabees. @ gional 
But it's all in the day’s work for the Seabees, who @& 
are busy building advance bases for American 
forces all over the world. 

The Seabees take their name from the “C” and” 
“B” in (C)onstruction (B)attalion. Their insigne 
was made by Walt Disney, and it fits them. 
They pack a sting. 

“Build and Fight” is the motto of the Seabees, 
And they receive thorough training in military 
tactics. A base under construction may be at- 
tacked at any moment. The Navy needs men who 
can fight as well as work. 

From al] over the nation, skilled laborers have 
come to be trained as Seabees. At the Navy’s 
bases where Construction Battalions are trained, , 
men will be found who gave up well-paying jobs “HB seamer 
to pitch in with the Navy. College graduates # Salarie 


. ® ing ful 


Official U.S. Navy Photos 
Surveying is first step in building concrete ramp 
for launching naval seaplanes on South Pacific isle. 


Seabees plant dynamite under a 20-foot stump in Blast goes off and stump is out of the way. na- | 
the way of road bed that is under construction. mite is an important tool in tropical roadbuilding, 
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the Navy 


labor side by side with skilled machinists and 
carpenters. 

Typical of the many kinds of men to be found 
among Seabees is Jim Sanders. Jim was raised 
on a Texas ranch. Before the war he was a rodeo 
performer and bronco buster. Between profes- 
sional engagements he drilled oil wells. 

Tom Heeney also works in the same camp. 
Tom is a former contender for the world’s 
heavyweight championship. He was matched 
with Schmeling, Sharkey, Baer and Tunney. He 
rated high as a fearless fighter. “This is the most 
important fight of my career,” he said when he 
enlisted. 

When the Seabees finish their job our warships 
will have bases for fuel and supplies throughout 
the world. Airplanes will have landing fields near 
every battleground of the war. 

At least 60,000 more Seabees must answer the 
Navy's call—bringing their total enrollment to 
100,000 by the end of this year. Seabees enter 
the Navy under Class V-6, and are rated from 
seamen, second class, to chief petty officer. 
Salaries range from $54 to $126 a month, includ- 
ing full maintenance. 


Constructing a roadway on sand dunes. Roadbed is 
made of wire mesh laid in sections 20 feet long. 


We: ee 


‘Surfacing road. Pulverized coral makes good sur- Completed road will carry jeeps, trucks and heavy 
ing material. Living quarters are in background. equipment brought ashore from landing barges. 








| i. BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 


with KALART tomorrow! 
Write for literature 
THE KALART COMPANY, INC. 
114 Manhattan St. . Stamford, Conn. 














EPISCOPAL 
EYE, EAR AND THROAT HOSPITAL 
1147 15th St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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STAMPS 


‘TOPIC MONTEL. Y FREE — Forty pages — profusely 
neludes Stamp Encyclopedia — Empire 
#—, SB. Toronto, Canada. 


THE NEGRO 


The problems and aspirations of the 
Américan Negroes and the other colored 
peoples of the world is the subject of a 

ial 128 page number of Survey 
Graphic, Color: Unfinished Business of 
Democracy. Harold Rugg of Teachers 
College calls it “another of those great 
issues.” The Nation writes it “should 
have the widest possible reading for it 
— an extremely interesting and 
ively analysis of one of the pressing 
problems of our times.” Second Edition 
now available. Send 50c for one copy, a 
dollar for 3 copies to Survey Graphic, 
412 East 19 Street, New York City. 

















HOW TO “SEE LIFE 
THROUGH BOOKS” 


Students, teachers, librarians and all lovers 
of good books consider The Saturday Review 
of Literature “required reading.”’ This year 
twenty major editorial projects make SRL 
more important than ever before—52 issues 
you cannot afford to miss. Use following 
form to join the readership of the country’s 
most distinguished literary magazine: 











t enclose [] $4 (1 year) [] $7 (2 years 
or [1 Bill me 

The Saturday Review of Literature 

25 West 45th Street, Dept. 19, New York, N. Y. 
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FOLLOWING the FILMS 


‘<— 


“11 (Tops, don’t miss) 


THE NAVY COMES THROUGH. 
(RKO-Radio. Directed by A. 
Edward Sutherland. Produced 
by Islin Auste?.) 


THIS IS THE STORY of a Navy gun 
crew on a munition-laden ship bound 
for England. Their path is crossed and 
complicated by fog, storm, dive bomb- 
ers, and submarines. You'll sit on the 
edge of your seat when the gun crew 
captures a Nazi submarine tender, and 
then by a trick gets rid of the hovering 
U-boats. 

A secondary plot runs through these 
scenes of heroism in the North Atlantic 
It has to do with a young naval lieuten- 
ant (George Murphy) who has lost his 
rank because of an accident aboard a 
battleship. He rejoins the Navy as a 
seaman, and finds himself assigned to 
the gun crew, under command of the 
officer (Pat O’Brien) who testified 
against him at the Naval Inquiry. 


vy 


SHADOW OF A DOUBT. (Uni- 

“Yi versal. Directed by Alfred 
Hitchcock. Produced by Jack 
Skirball.) 


THE HUMAN MIND is a strange, 
dark country. In some cases it. bears no 
resemblance to the outward appearance 
of the individual housing it. Shadow of 
a Doubt tells the absorbing story of an 
incongruity of this sort. 

Charlie Spencer (Joseph Cotten) is a 
soft-spoken, good-looking young man 
who arrives suddenly in a small Cali- 
fornia town to visit his sister's family 

With a few lavish gifts and plenty of 
charm, he wins over the entire family 
especially his young niece, Charlotte 
(Teresa Wright). The townspeople also 
endorse Charlie’s good character. 

Into this serene atmosphere come two 
men who have been following Charlie 
across the country.. Young Charlotte is 
no fool, and she"soon finds out the men 
are detectives. She puts two and two 
together rapidly when she reads in the 
newspaper of a nation-wide manhunt 
for a murderer. The newspaper account 
mentions a ring which figured in the 
case—a ring exactly like one given her 
by Charlie. 

Faced with the undeniable fact that 
her idolized uncle is a murderer, Char- 
lotte decides to turn him over to the 
police. But before she can do so, an- 
other man is arrested for the crime. The 
detectives go on their way, leaving 
Charlotte with the evidence of her 
uncle’s guilt. She confronts him with 


i (Worthwhile) 


(So-so) 


Charlotte (Teresa Wright) suddenly 
discovers that Uncle Charlie, whom 
she loves, is intent on killing her. 


her proof, ~~ it will force him to 

leave town. He decides to murder her. 
The battle ‘of wits between uncle and 

niece make this a startling picture. 


CHINA GIRL. (20th Century- 

Fox. Directed by Henry Hath- 

away. Produced by Ben 
Hecht.) 

IT’S PRETTY HARD to believe in 

movie heroes like Johnny Williams 

(George Montgomery). They're too 

quick with their fists, wits, and other 


people's money. No matter how tough . 


the going gets, they always land on 
their feet! Put an improbable character 


like Johnny —- the tragic back- & 


ground of inva 


d China, and you have 


a picture that just doesn’t do right by ) 


one of our bravest allies. 


Johnny bounces throu ugh life, —- 4 


ing up against other equally improbable 


characters. Among them is Major Bull} 
(Victor McLaglen) who draws a fat] 
paycheck as a Japanese spy. Then there | 
is Miss Young (Gene Tierney) a beau-) 
tiful Chinese girl who looks annoyingly# 


Western. Johnny gets easily sidetracked 


by Miss Young. The whole business, to 


say the least, is very confusing. 
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PLACES IN THE NEWS 


LAKE CHAD 


HILE the Allies bombed Axis sup- 

ply lines in Libya, the Fighting 
French were moving up from the south. 
A column advancing from Lake Chad 
had occupied part of the Fezzan region, 
and was moving against Rommel’s flee- 
ing army. 

Lake Chad is part of the colony of 
Chad in French Equatorial Africa. The 
colony has an area about twice that of 
Texas, and a population of less than a 
million. 

The lake itself is a strange body of 
water. Although it is fed by many 
streams, there is no outlet. It is a 
“breathing lake,” pig and dimin- 
ishing in size as the weather changes. 
When there is a long dry spell, Lake 
Chad’s shoreline shrinks. When there is 
plenty of moisture, the lake soaks it up 
and grows larger. 

The lake probably never exceeds 200 
miles in length, even during the wet 
seasons. Its Treddth may be as much 
as 100 miles at such times. During ‘a 
long drought, Lake Chad shrinks to 
nearly half this size. Its depth is seldom 
more than 20 or 25 feet, but it is navi- 
gable. 

Huge turtles live in the waters of 
the lake. There are also many fish, 
waterfowl, and crocodiles. On the nu- 
merous little islets which dot the shores 





Fortified position in Chad territory. 





In their light canoes fashioned . from 
bundles of papyrus stalks, they travel 
back and forth. 

Most of the tribes in the Sudan are 
eo They live by farming. In the 
Bodele Depression, just north and east 
of Lake Chad, the soil is rich, black, 
and fertile. Here the natives grow to- 
bacco, cotton, grasses, and vegetables. 

Until recently, cannibalism was prac- 
ticed among the people of the Sudan. 
They fight with bows and arrows and 
wooden shields. Their teeth are filed to 
points to give a more ferocious appear- 
ance to the face. 

Lake Chad was known in ancient 
times. Ptolemy, the Greek geographer, 
once referred to it. But it was not until 
1823 that modern Europeans saw it. 
In that year the British sent an expedi- 
tion down from Tripoli. Seventeen years 
later another expedition was under- 
taken, this time with Germany’s assist- 
ance. A German geographer named 
Barth made the first geographical in- 
vestigation of the region. 

In the 1880s France also began to 
take an interest in the Chad area. The 
territory was finally annexed by France, 
and Germany’s claims were outlawed 
by World War I. Italy, in her period 
of conquest in 1935, took over a large 
slice of the northern part, but the 
French got it back in 1939. 

When the Fighting French made 
their headquarters during World War 
II at Brazzaville, far to the south, 
French Equatorial Africa laid her des- 
tiny in the hands of the Allies. How 
important a part Chad may play in that 
destiny is beginning to be realized. 

For one thing, the administrative 
center of the colony, Fort Lamy, is an 
important air base. It is connected by 
a main highway with Khartoum in 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Khartoum, on 
the Nile, is an important shipping 
center. 






Fighting French Delegation 


These troops are natives. 
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YOUR GREATEST 
OPPORTUNITY! 









Aviation offers you unlimited op- 
portunities to serve your country 
and assures you a successful future! 
Prepare now! Take Junior Avi- 
ation subjects at school, study 
aeronautics at home. Ask yous 
local airport authorities about 
getting mechanical training. When 
va any comes, see your Piper 
ler and take flight instruction. 
You can learn to fly with as little 
as 8 hours of dual instruction in 
the famous Piper Cub Trainer. 


Send Teday fer Your 
“HOW TO FLY” Booklet! 


Prepared by a 
certificated flight 
instructor. Clear- 
y explains basic 

ight principles. 
Send 10c for book- 
let and Piper ca- 
talog to cover 
postage -handling. 
TEACHERS (Grades 7-12). Write for new, helpful 
Teacher's Kit of Junior Aviation Instruc- 
tion Material. Send $1 bill or check. 


& PIPER 


AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
Dept.8C23 * Leck Haven, Penne. 




































NEWS PHOTOS AND... 
STORIES BEHIND 
THE HEADLINES 
PLUS . .'. 110 Big War Maps 
and Charts . . . 16 Full Page 
Picture Stories of U. S. heroes 
... Sports... Movies... Jokes. 


Allforonty Ae 
in 16 Big Issues of 


WORLD WEEK 


The NEWS Magazine for Youth 
Order From Your Teacher TODA 
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‘Alton, i.; John Budwick, Jr., 34 Prospect St., Gar 
-C. Z. Panama; Mozelle McGh 


ve., Bronx, New York City; Polly 


ee, 206 Ward St., 


Ashton, 5722—39th Ave., Hyattsville, Md. 
The 100 honorable mention prize winners will be notified direct 


“PLANTERS PEANUT CONTEST WINNERS 


~ Wianers of the first, second, third and fourth prizes in the Planters Peanut contest which closed 
“Senvary 4th, 1943, ore: m 


‘Ist PRIZE—$25 War Bond-—Francis Engbring, 1727 W. Wright St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
“2nd PRIZE—$15 in War Stamps-—Constance Currier, 1036 Adelaine Av., S. Pasadena, Cal. 
“ied PRIZE—$10' in War Stamps-—tichard MacMullan, 210 E, Summit St., Norristown, Pa. 


©4th PRIZE—15 Prizes of $1 in War Stamps-—Gloria Hollings, 739 East 224 St., 


‘} New York, N. Y.; John Bickelhaupt, 146 Regent St., Sarat ings, N. Y.; Kent Pierson, Shubert, 

3 Carol Prinos, 410 Third St., Canonsburg, Pa.; Tei Sone 

4 Florence Duffield, 428 W. Vasa Ave., Fergus Falls, Minn.; Frances Cadman, 3228 Belle St., 
i dner, Mass.; Laurence Fortner, 132 Pedro Miguel, 

High Point, N. C.; Sue Vonier, 4788 N. Berkeley, Mil- 

Wis.; Maxine Stout, 3901 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo.) Morton M. Gimplowitz, 1426 Wash- 

ith, 1117 Fifth Ave., West, Calgary, Alberta, Canada; 


ne Raduenz, 874 Juno Ave., St. Paul, 

























































$25 WAR BOND 


offered by 
“MR. PEANUT” 


~ CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


3rd eeoe? 15 ‘prizes, $1 pov 
ath ewer? te Mentions pet 2 
100 — of Planters Peo 


Read These Rules Carefully 


1, Anyone under the age of twenty- 
one may compete. 


2. Upon completion of the crossword 
, write a sentence, totaling 
92 words or less, containing the words 
“Planters Peanuts” and at least 3 ad- 
ditional words which appear in the 


i 


| 


contestant may submit more 
one entry. Send empty Plant- 
bag or wrapper bearing a 
Mr. Peanut with each entry, 
hand-drawn facsimile of the 
the wrapper showing Mr. 
* page write your 
address, city and 
bag, wrapper or 
your entry. 


4, Mail entries to Planters Contest 
Editor, 
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ACROSS 


2. Exclamation. 


4. A tool used for digging: 
also a card. 


. What you get from eating 
Planters Peanuts. 

10. What you wear on your head. 

41. The sensible thing to do 
when you are tired. 

14. To inquire. 

1S. It's fun to feel this way 
when you have some Piant- 
ers Peanuts handy. 

17. 2,000 pounds. 

18, Mountains in Western U. S. 
(slang). 

22. What newsboys yell when 
there is important news. 

23. How you like te feel. 

25. Preposition. 

28. Boy's nickname. 





4. Your mark in a subject. 


. Affirmative answer. 
. Natural habitat of airplanes. 
. Mow you feel when you take 


. Opposite of ‘‘South.”’ 


- What the F. B. I. likes te 
catch. 


. To ge ia. 
. What @ eat does when very 
happy. 


. A lyric poem. 

- Slang for ‘‘energy.”* 
.§ Opposite of “‘down.”* 
« What you wnieck a door 


DOWN 


Possessive personal pre- 
noun. 

The hero of this puzzier 
“mm. ——’’. 

A smai! insect known for 


its intelligence. 
A color. 


Head-covering popular among 
smal! boys. 
Cold. 
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After Victory—What? 


Two buck privates met a major. After 
— him, one of them surprisingly 
auled off and gave him a wallop on 

the chin. As the major staggered to his 
feet the other private let him have it, 
and down went the major again! 





After having rested in the guardhouse _ How 
for some time, the two privates were and 
brought before the major. “Why did Schi 
you sock me?” he asked the first of- Last 
fender. Ticsad 

“When you passed on. 700 stepped It tells 
on my bunions. I saw red and forgot Mnited 
who you were, sir.” 8, 9.) 

The major turned to the second pri- a by 
vate. “And you—why did you hit me?” Ravres 

“Gee, sir!” the second private replied. i o 
“When I saw what my buddy did, I om t 
thought the war was over! ® bor, a 

A Lively Ghost re 

This happened during Army maneu- made 
vers in Louisiana recently. A little old > Sti 
lady from a nearby farm started to cross _» Januar 
a bridge and was stopped by a sentry. p to att 
“You can’t cross here,’ he said. “The | Under. 
bridge is demolished.” - warnec 

The lady stared at the bridge in front | He in | 
of her. “Why, I don’t see anything » Stalin. 
wrong with it.” _—— 

“It's demolished, I tell you,” the sen- 
try shouted. “You can’t cross here.” 

In exasperation the lady turned to an- 
other soldier, standing by. “It isn’t really 
demolished, is it?” 

“Don’t ask me, lady,” the soldier said. 

“T’ve been dead for three days.” 
Gulp! 

Butch: “What’s-that gurgling noise I 
hear?” eis ts _ | TWEN 

Susie Q.: “That’s me, trying to swal- — MO 
low your line.” Feb. 

Scribe News, Oakland (Calif.) Tech. H. 8. stopper 
Feb. 

















Copyright 1943 by Field Publications mM 


“| decided to open a second front.” 
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HOW WAR CAME, by Forrest Baker 
and Ernest K. Lindley (Simon & 
Schuster) 


Last week, the State Department 
issued a book entitled Peace and War. 
It tells how the Axis powers forced the 
United States into the war. (See pages 
8, 9.) How War Came is a book writ- 
ten by two Washington correspondents, 
Forrest Baker and Ernest K. Lindley. 
It is an account of U.S. foreign policy 
from the fall of France to Pearl Har- 
bor, and contains much _behind-the- 
scenes information. 

Among the interesting revelations 
made by the authors is the fact that 
our State Department knew as early as 
January, 1941, that Germany planned 
to attack Russia the following June. 
Under-Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
warned Ambassador Oumansky of this. 
He in turn transmitted the tip to Stalin. 
Stalin did not believe it, in spite of the 







fact that it had been verified by United 
States and Chinese military intelligence. 
Consequently, the Nazi war on the So- 
viets came as something of a surprise. 

But Stalin was not unprepared. When 
Harry Hopkins was sent to Moscow as 
personal representative of the Presi- 
dent, he was shown defenses which had 
until then been a closely-guarded secret. 
Hopkins had good reasons to believe 
that Russia’s resistance would be firm. 
He recommended all-out support by 
the United States. 

The authors show Churchill and 
Roosevelt at close range. They tell us 
that the term “United Nations” was the 
President’s idea. He suggested it to 
Churchill while the latter was takin 
a bath at the White House. Churchi 
rubbed the soap out of his eyes and 
said: “That should do it.” 

The book tells of Secretary Hull’s 
long and patient conversations with the 
~~ envoys. Hull had grown to 
ike Nomura, but he called Kurusu 
“that other citizen” and did not trust 
him at all. 

‘Hull rejected Japanese terms on No- 
vember 26 and knew then that war 
was coming. A few minutes before 
Hull’s final conversation with the two 
Japanese, the President telephoned him 
the news of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
But, the authors point out, the State 
Department had been postponing the 
inevitable until we should be better 
prepared. 








TWENTY-SIX YEARS AGO _ THIS 
MONTH (1917) 


Feb. 21. Germany’s potato supply 
stopped; flour and cereal stocks dwindle. 
Feb. 26. Representative Flood intro- 
duces Armed Neutrality Bill, enabling 
President Wilson to arm American ships. 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS AGO (1919) 


Feb. 11. Japanese delegates to 


: League of Nations announce Japan in- 


tends to retain Marshall and Caroline 


® Islands. 


Feb. 12. Secretary of War Newton 
D. Baker says belligerents in World 
War spent $193,000,000,000 exclusive 
of loans or value of destroyed property. 


: _ NINETEEN YEARS AGO (1924) 


Feb. 9. German Party founded of 


» extreme Nationalist and anti-Semitic 


political groups. 
Feb. 14. Premier Ramsay MacDon- 


ald tells Commons that he opposes fur- 
ther armament for national defense. 


THIRTEEN YEARS AGO (1930) 


Feb. 2. Arms limitation work of 
League of Nations expected to speed up 
if London Naval Arms Conference suc- 
ceeds. 

Feb. 27. Italian troops control the 
plain of Tripoli. 


SIX YEARS AGO (1937) 


Feb. 3. Anti-Communist exhibit held 
in London, urging British to join Hit- 
ler’s crusade. 

Feb. 28. American-Japanese friend- 
ship stressed in memorial service to 
Commodore Perry. 


THREE YEARS AGO (1940) 


Feb. 14. Germany claims right to 
sink U.S. or any neutral ships if they 
enter Gibraltar voluntarily or by Brit- 
ish compulsion for contraband control. 
Says British will be responsible for dam- 
age. Hull says the U.S. will resist on the 
basis of international law. 


ONE YEAR AGO (1942) 


Feb. 15. Churchill announces fall of 
Singapore. 

Feb. 24. U.S. and Great Britain con- 
clude joint Declaration of Intentions. 










Pittacus Said: 








“Seize be 
by 
The Sorelock: 

















The advice of this wise 
man, who was one of. 
the Seven Sages of an- 
cient Greece, was highly 
appraised by his con- 


temporaries. 
It is still sound. 


Delay in the doing of 
important things often 


brings distress. 


It should be carefully 
avoided by those who 
need life insurance—one 


of the great necessities. 
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